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I think this first report will be more meaningful if I make ak: in the Norm of a | 
diary. But first I must set down some general impressions I have” gained from all the 
traveling, speaking to groups, and talking with individuals. 


Since I left New York I have traveled so far and so fast that sometimeseven time 
itself has seemed to.come to a standstill. JI have gone from one culture and country, 
city and village, and church and institution quite quickly but I have made friends 
easily and spent many hours with those who represent many points of view on the same 
subject or problem, Each of the situations in the various places I have been are so 
involved in tradition and caught in the crucible between the bold new voices crying 
out for change and progress and the conservatives holding on desperately to preserve 
an old way of life that one cannot help but wish that he could remain long enough in 
each place to saturate himself with all that goes on about him, Europeans think we 
Americans rush through Europe much too rapidly, and they are right because much is 
happening to the whole pattern of culture, education, politics and religion and the 
impact of the social change is slowly but surely making its weicht felt in the scheme 
of things. On the other hand, I heard good reports everywhere about the new idea of 
church wmen coming over to leisurely visit in a few places rather than touring on 
Sight seeing trips! Europeans want to talk to us and they have much to say to us. 


There was tremendous interest in the American race problem. I met it in all 
countries. As an American Negro I was in a unique position for no matter what I 
preached about or on what subject I spoke the questions from the very start revolved 
about this problem and they wuldn't let it go. In Germany, France, Italy, and Switz— 
erland they all evidenced a feeling of mingled amazement and disgust that we are ap- 
parently unable to solve a problem of group conflict at home when we spend so much 
time and money trying to help the world solve its problems. The problem of race is 
undoubtedly a larger handicap to our international influence than most of us imagine. 


In addition to the interest in and knowledge of our race problem, I was quite 
forcefully struck with several other impressions. There is a wonderful and courageous 
role which many German Churches ere now playing in the eastern Zone as they face 

Commmism in control at every point of their lives. They are using an intelligent 
strategy to’ combat it and they are teaching Marxism to their young people, When I 
asked "why", a youth from one of the state technical schools whom I met at a youth ~ 
conference, (to which by the way the party leader from his little tow based fine him 
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to attend), he said simply, "How can we know what we are against unless we know what 
it is so thoroughly that no one can confuse us, Further more we have been able to 
strengthen our weaker members and not infrequently correct known communist youths of 
their chief errors't, This made sense to me. 

The excellent work of the High Commissions office in Germany is far more effective 
than the press of America has led us to believe. I gathered this not from American 
officials but from German pastors, laborers and above all from German young people. 

I saw many of the East Zone Communists whom they had won away and I saw sometling of 
the extensive program of education of youth for democracy in the west and a little of 
their not too well-known progress (for obvious reasons) in the East and I was in- 
pressed, Of course, nobody loves an Army of Occupation no matter how benevolent it is. 
Most West Germans are glad that we haven't left because of the political situation 

but fervently hope the situation will clear up so we can leave! 


So many of the youth leaders of Europe speak 2,3 or more languages. Most of our 
American youth leaders who come to conferences ,work camps,or to work in the whole 
realm of politicel, economic and religious rehabilitation cannot speak anything but 
English, and this is a sad and tremendous handicap. There are good reasons why we are 
so different in approach to the language problem in America, but they are not good 
enough to deny us the possibility of reaching our full potential in the world we live 
in today. One just camnot get into the psychological pattern of life without knowing 
the language and being able to communicate effectively, for language is always a psy- 
chologicsl expression of a peoples whole background of growth and life. Called upon 
to play’a leading role all over the world as we are this simply means that the gov- 
ernment, churches, and schools have to face this problem and we must start with con- 
versation exercises rather than grammar, and above all we must start back in the grades. 
Almost everyvody I spoke with raised this problem voluntarily. 


Communism is by no means dead or on its way out in France and Italy. I felt 
more secure about western Germany than I did about the problem of communism in France 
and Italy. I got this point of view not so much from communists themsclves = and I 
met quite a few and talked to a Communist meeting in France~but from religious leaders, 
non-communists,workers and youth leaders, Indeed the poverty of Italy will not let it 
die out soon. Above all in both countrics the party is led by. strong, intelligent 
and capable lcadership. “hile they are not able to win elections, they are the most 
disciplined and largest organized group in both countries. 


August 15 = 17 


I left International Airport at 2:10 P.M. with a sizable group of friends and 
church members waving as my plane taxied down the runway. It cheered me greatly that 
so many members from the Church and Community Center Board, my staff, and the Harlem 
community came to wish me Godspeed and a safe journey. It was not easy, even for the 
privilege of service to the Kingdom so large as this, to leave a work one had founded 
in its infancy and nurtured until it grew into a wondcorful life-giving institution. 

It wes such a gigantic task to get everything in order so that I could go with peace 
of mind that by now I was almost too tired to embark on such an exacting mission. But 
the challenge of a great world mission to students for the Church and democracy and 
the faith ond peace that come to the soul that trusts in God, soon dispelled all my 
doubts and fear, Soaring above the clouds in a Swissair plane wes a welcome relief 
to the pressure of the last three months, and for the first time I could begin to make 
preparation for speeches, and to read up on the churches, youth movements end countr— 
ies to which I was going, It was dark at 8:30 and I read until 12:30 and tried to 
Sleep but the sun of a new day burst upon the horizon five hours earlier than I had 
anticipated! As we touched land at Shannon, Ireland, they gave us all breakfast al- 
though it was only 2:30 by my watch. Ircland did look like an emerald and we flew on 
out across the Irish sea, over England, the Channel, France, and landed at Geneva two 
hours ahead of schedule. 
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Charles Arbuthnot, Jim Bean and Roger Enloe met me at the airport and 
after reunion introduced me at once to the World Council of Churches officers 
and staff for some briefing. Charles had teen my class mate at 'Inion, and I 
hadn't seen him since. Jim was on a holiday from Le Chambon in France and 
. both Charles and Roger were taking off for Spain to be with Dr. Mackay the 
next morning. Jim and Jane Williams, who was in Geneva for a brief stay, 
took me about the city. It was a thrill to stand in Calvin's pulpit and walk 
up the steps where John Knox pastored. But there was only a few hours for 
this, for I was off to Berlin on an afternoon flight. In the stop over at 
Zurich I was met by my old friend Harry Oppenheimer with whom I had founded 
the Sydenham Interracial Hospital a few years back. After forty-five minutes 
I was off again. In Stuttgart I met a home-sick young white soldier from New 
Jersey and took him to supper - and at Frankfort I met Dr. and Mrs. Gardner 
from Scuth Africa who were also on their way to the World Student Christian 
Federation meeting. It was ,ood to ve with them for they spoke Uerman, and 
that made things much easier. The beauty of the lights over 2erlin at nicht 
give a completely false picture of the horrible scars of the last war which 
one still sees after six years of peace. 


August 18 — 21 


I was greatly impressed with the caliber of leadership at the WSCF Confer- 
ence and especially with the student pastors and young people who are standing 
up for their faith so courageously in the Hastern zone. I was not a part of 
the conference but was permitted to sit in and take part. Petween all this I 
found time to make two excursions into the Eastern Zone to see the great Com- 
munist Youth Rally. Wherever I went, I was literally mobbed by hundreds of 
German youth seeking my autograph, takins my picture and giving me their 
hammers, buttons, and badges, etc. They thought I was Paul Robeson, the great 
"Peace Fighter", but many were surprised that I could write because they had 
been sold on the idea that American imperialism and capitalism denied all 
Negroes education. When I told one of them that things were bad enough in 
America but that this accusation was not true, he told my interpreter that I. 
had no doubt been tauzht to write by the Communist Purty! I was not sailing 
under false colors ~ no one asked me if I was or was not a Communist — they 
took it all for granted. On Saturday and Sunday, the last two days of the 
Festival, I talked and debated with a couple hundred of these young people, 
Some were convinced Communists, but many were on the fence and a great many 
were disillusioned. Some told me trankly they came to Berlin because they 
had. to come or because it was their, first free trip-to the big city. The only 
fright I had was when a Russian soldicr rushed up to me and threw his arms 
about me. He did not want to arrest me as I thought but to give me a red star 
which he tore from his jacket. 


On Sunday I visited the American Vhurch in Berlin where I participated in 
the Service and Dr. Lloyd of Maryville College in Tennessee preached the ser~ 
mone That afternoon I spoke at their annual picnic and was surprised to find 
a main street called "Uncle Tom Strasse". I learned that before Hitler's Day 
almost every school child rcad Miss Stowe's book. Part of my time was spent 
with Rev. James Flint who is in charge of religious affairs for the High Com- 
missioner. I was greatly impressed with H I C O G!s work and wish thcre were 
space to write about it. Before I left I visited many churches, worker's 
groups, the headquarters of the Studentengcmeinde, youth groups and welfare 
centers. My pictures of our work at the Church cconter and canps made a great 
hit especially those of interrelizious and interracisl activities. 
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Flew from Berlin to Frankfurt - then by car to Mainz-Kastel on the Rhine River 
to spend a few days at the Gossner Mission under the direction of a wonderful man = 
Pastor Horst Symanowski, who was persecuted both under Hitler and the Communists. 
Saw Charles and Ruth West and received a visit for some hours from Pastor Ernst 
Fisher who came almost a hundred miles to talk to me about our clinic where psychi- 
atry and religion have joined to help people. He wants to introduce this idea inte 
Germany and is both a physician and a clergyman himself. Wherever I travelled along 
the roads of Germany, I saw many people wandering quite aimlessly with apparently no 
place to go - and so many of them were wemen. Everywhere the meals were plain and 
very simple. It is a humbling experience to share in this hard life with people 
who maintain an optimistic hope and a firm cheerful faith, From all sides I heard 
high praise for the valuable contributions which hundreds of young Americans were 
making in workcamps all over Europe. I saw and talked with a great many of these 
youths. They are our best Ambassadors. I saw much of their work, and it was sub- 
stantial and vital. Although I was told by all Germans that they respected and loved 
Negro soldiers -— as a Negro civilian I was quite a curiosity! Mothers held their 
babies up to look at me; people would turn about and stare at me, but they were all 
warm and friendly and I had long since learned that a smile was the best passport in 
the world! 


On the flight to Paris I made the acquaintance of a lady from Long Island, and 
we found evidence of a shrinking world, for we had many friends in common, A friend 
whom I met in Mainz-Kastel, a French Chaplain, the Rev. Jacques Mundles and Jane 
Williams, who left the next day for Africa, met me at the airport. This was to be a 
place for sight-seeing but my visits to Cimadets offices, conversations with the 
staff and meetings and talks at two places of work (the reception center at Sucy—en- 
Brie and the refugee student center at Sevre) left very little time and when I did 
have Sunday afternoon, after a visit and worship at the American Church in Paris, a 
group of young people from the Hollywood Presbyterian Church insisted that I help 
them evaluate their workcamp experience in Europe and tell them about our Church and 
center. At Ray Teeuwissen's suggestion I cut my stay a day short and took the train 
to St. Amor where the whole staff of Cimade was in session. Here again I found 
American young people playing a helpful and excellent roll, and I was agreeably sur- 
prised to find a Dominican Monk, the head of the Centre de Pastorale Liturgigne, at 
Paris, entering into the discussion about the ecumenical movement with Protestant 
clergymen and laymen and Eastern Orthodox priests. One evening they held an Eastern 
Orthodox service with a choir made up of Protestants, the lesson led by a Protestant 
layman and the Dominican assisting the Orthodox priest in leading the service. I 
wondered if this would ever happen in Italy or America. I spent many hours with 
Madeline Barot and Francois De Seynes, the co-directors of Cimade's vitally important 
work in Europe and discussed some very frank and important problems about the future 
of their organization and our American = especially Presbyterian - participation in 
it with them. That night I left for Bourg where I waited two hours past midnight for 
the train to Turin. ' 


August 29 - 31 


I arrived at Turin about 7:30 a.m., went to a hotel across from the station, 
cleaned up and had breakfast, stored my luggage with the exception of one little air- 
plane case, and started out for Agape high in the northern mountain valleys. Not 
able to make myself understood, I cameback to the hotel after an hour or so of frus= 
tration by the language barrier and hired a car to take me the fifty miles. What a 
ride with a competent enough driver but a dare-devil. who always used his horn but 
seldom his brakes! He sped up the mountain, whizzed through villages, and all but 
spun around sharp curves on a road where two small European cars could barely pass. 

I could look over the side and see sheer drops hundreds of feet to the valley floor 
below. Believe me, I prayed and thought to myself that air travel was never like this! 
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When we got to Agape five-thousand feet up it took me quite a while to appreciate the 
wonderful beauty of a modernistic summer conference grounds for young people and 
workers built high on a mountain side overlooking the valley with little villages 
nestled in the terraced fields below and the other side rising high into the clouds 
another two thousand feet above me. Agape is the dream of Pastor Tullio Venay, a 
saintly, prophetic youth leader who has drawn young people from all over the world 
to help in the building of this ecumenical retreat center for young people. He is 
ably assisted by a young farseeing and highly religious and intelligent Scot in kilts, 
John Strugnell of Jesus College, Oxford. Most of the American student work campers 
had left when I arrived = there had been thirty of them = but there were still about 
fifty German, French, Swiss, Scandinavian, English, African and Italian youth and 
adult laborers giving their ten-hour day of hard labor, and living on the simplest 
possible menu, sleeping in tents with no floors = and loving every minute. TI came 

to love it, too, so I cut our sight-seeing in Rome and stayed on an extra day at the 
request of Pastor Venay and the young people who wanted to talk with me. There were 
Catholies, Jews, Protestants and Communists. On my last evening with them a young 
converted Communist leader gave a passionate sermon on religion and democracy, quoting 
freely from my speech the previous night. When I wasn't discussing or answering 
questions, they were asking me to teach them spirituals and American folk songs. 

It was the high psint of my European stay to see them running along the road, jumping 
streams to keep up with the car as I drove slowly away. The ride back, though not 

so exciting, was filled with memories of a tremendous experience and the feeling that 
comes with a job well done on behalf of the Church and the nation. 


I spent eight hours in Rome and took the K L M plane to Beirut late that after- 
noon. The completion of my first assignment gave me inspiration and valuable exper- 
lence for the next phase in the Near East. As I look back I believe I can count many 
friends for our church and our God and our way of life - and perhaps for our country. 
(one is not always happy in Europe ahout their fear of us in America — that we want 
them to think and act as we want them to because of our economic aid and that we want 
to do too much of the talking and not enough of the listening ~ and this is said by 
those who are friendly to us.) I remember most vividly the experience of eating 
black bread and thin soup with a German pastor; a worship service where I preached in 
a tent in Italy; the talk with a Jewish political refugee, a middle-aged man of re- 
finement, culture, warmth and faith who had lost everything in Hungary, and is now 
supervising a Protestant refugee rehabilitation center; a fine German theological 
student who wants to see the German Church sever its state connection and finance; a 
lovely English girl who translated for me at St. Amor; an Italian artisan, who had 
been a partisan in the last war, who was my translator and companion in Italy; but 
above all I remember their eagerness to help build a society of peace, brotherhood 
and abundant living for all mankind, and I was glad that it had been my privilege to 
be so close to the roots of a new and important struggle and that our Presbyterian 
Church - from the evidence all over Europe where I went was supplying men and women 
of vision and devotion to share in it as Fraternal Workers. 
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At the Annual Mission Conference and Retreat held up 
in the mountains outside Beirut I had my first opportunity 
to meet with a large group of foreign missionaries of our 
Board and to see them in the field, This is an experience 
which I wish every Board member could have, for we can 
never understand sufficiently the enormity of their task, 
the devotion of their lives and the wonderful people with 
whom they are working. But it is the fact that they work 
under great handicap, sometimes against hostility and 
always tremendous odds which have impressed me most. I 
made the opening talk at their gathering, They were thrilled to have news from 
home and very much interested in the story of the Church of the Master and its own 
work in the Harlem area under conditions which are not greatly different from those 
under which they labour. 





I had a chance to visit the campus of the American University and I spent 
some time with Dr. and Mrs, Stoltzfus of the Beirut College for Women, They were 
most kind to me. Dr. Stoltzfus made a special trip back into the city just to 
show me around and to tell me about the work, On Sunday afternoon I had a chance 
to meet with a few students and young adults who were members of the Student Chrise 
tian Movement or students of the American College for Women. I had a most pleasant 
afternoon with them and it ended all too soon, both for me and for them, These 
were the products of our labours here and they were as clean-cut and as fine a 
group of young people as I have met anywhere, In fact, the American University 
and the American College for Women have through the years made a profound imprint 
in the life of the whole country of Lebanon, We may not have made a good many 
Christians but the important thing is that we helped a lot of fine people to a 
larger vision and through them we have been a great help to a whole nation. 


It was thrilling to preach at the Sunday morning service and have the sermon 
translated in Arabic which in itself is a most beautiful and musical language and 
I was greatly lifted by the congregational singing which was more nearly like the 
abandoned and joyous participation of a Negro Baptist Church than anything I have 
ever heard, I was told, however, that this was something special because Lebanese 
usually drag their hymns, 


I flew with a man in a light canvas covered plane but it seemed sturdy enough 
and I was there when the new king whose name is Talal was given the oath and took 
the throne, In fact, our driver almost got hoth of us in trouble, for the day 
before he had insisted upon crossing the rehearsal procession of the Arab Legion. 
It was a tense moment when one of the legionnaires levelled his rifle at us. I 
laid my hand gently upon his shoulder and said "young man this is my life too", 

It would take far too long to go into details about my visit to the Holy Lands, 

Let me just say that I was thrilled beyond comprehension on the one hand and come 
pletely disgusted on the other at the commercialization of such places so spiri-= 
tually dear to the hearts of Lebanese, As you probably know, I did not get into 
Israel for even though I had the help of the Anglican Bishop of Jerusalem the Arabs 
would not give me permission to come back into any of their states. I flew to 
Cairo where I was very kindly received by Mr. Harlan Conn, Business Manager of the 
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American University who arranged for me to stay at the Shephardts Hotel and to go 
visiting up to the Pyramids and the museum, Again, it was the same story. The 
thrill of standing amidst the eternity of history yet pestered by guides and other 
self-appointed custodians of historical trusts. 


Everywhere I went I made friends with young people. Some who were labourers, 
some who were sailors, some who were students, some white collar workers, some 
Christians and non-Christians-all of them were interested in my story. I especial- 
ly remember four young Arabs who were travelling on the same plane with me from 
Jerusalem to Cairo keeping me up most of the night at our hotel in Beirut and aske 
ing me questions about why I believe and what I believe, about the work of our 
Church and camps, about the United States and the race problem and about Communism 
and Democracy. I personally feel that my best work is done not talking to a large 
group but in personal and small group conversations. In face to face relationships 
one can learn more about people and give more of himself and his ideals. I know 
that I am learning a great deal from the people I meet and from the places I gos I 
can only hope that those to whom I go are as rewarded as I am. 


James H. Robinson 
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Bombay, September 10, 1951 
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It is almost impossible to speak of India as one word. In a country half 
the size of the United States there are twice the people, 50 million of whom are 
unemployed. It is a country of many contradictions and wide differences, There 
are hundreds of dialects and several main languages and many of the people under- 
stand only their own dialect. English is the most common medium for the educated 
group, but the government is substituting Hindu as the official medium, and English 
is not being taught in the lower grades. There is woman suffrage but a girl has 
to go to court in Calcutta to obtain the right to sit in a college class room with 
the boys. Every American thinks of India as a very hot country, and it is, but 
there are cities no worse than New York in August and at Bangalore in the South 
the climate is milder than Boston in the summer and without Boston's winters. It 
is a fabulous country where progress and reaction are side by side, where only a 
row of trees separate a Hindu temple from a Moslem prayer wall and there is not 
any religious trouble between them, where the ox cart slows down the automobile; 
where there is 4 thirst for education amid the stagnation of the religious tradi- 
tion of Hinduism; where half the annual deaths of 6 million are children under 
four years of age and the population still increases. Yet beset with problems 
within and without, India as a young country is making a wonderful and success— 
ful effort to become a progressive, enlightened first class nation. It will take 
a long time, but I have no doubt they will achieve it. I was greatly impressed 
by the profound influence Christianity has made upon the whole country. Although 
Christians are only 1% (nine millions) of the population, they have great influ- 
ence all over India. The best evidence is the fact that everywhere I go Indians 
want more missionaries to come out to them from America. Moreover, I have been 
asked again and again that we send more Negro missionaries. The Socialist leader 
Mr. Ashok Metha urged that we do this just as strongly as the Christian pastors 
and college teachers, 
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There is no country in the whole world facing such tremendous social problems of 
gigantic proportions in the constructive way India is trying to face hers and doing so 
well with them. Take for example the fact that in the coming clection the Government 
has given the franchise to the whole population; yet 80% of them cannot read or write 
but the Government believes they all should have a voice. Social, educational and vil- 
lage legislation is being pushed in every provincial legislature chamber, as well as in 
the National Assembly. There is much experimentation in health and agricultural pro- 
jects which are used as pilot demonstrations. 


India is not anti-American. Our newspapers there and their newspapers here con-= 
vey the wrong impression about each of us. It is just that we do not understand cach 
other and not enough intelligence in government circles is being used on cither side, 


I arrived at Bombay on the evening of the 9th of September after an exciting 
flight from Cairo when one motor of the plane ceased to function at 17,000 feet alti- 
tude. We flew nearly 2,000 miles with the pilot very much concerned about the condi- 
tion of a second motor. But after a good dinner and social hour with the LeFevers and 
the Prentices, I began to get my equilibrim back,although I had faith all the way 
that things would be all right. The next cvening I met with a group of leaders from 
several denominations of the Christian community, including a number of Indian stu- 
dents and a group from the office of the American Consulate. This gave thom an oppor-= 
tunity to bricf me on India and for me to tell them of the purposes of the trip. 


Then I flew to Bangalore, where Mr. C.S. Paul, General Secretary of the S.C.M. 
of India, Pakistan and Ceylon, organized a meeting in the Y.M.C.A. I spoke two times 
that cvcning to a large and cnthusiastic gathering and got my first introduction to 
India by Indian people. I found that Indian Christians are a hearty, faithful and 
zealous group for the faith. After meeting the next day with a number of lcaders of 
the S.C.M., C.S. Paul and I went on to Madras. I love Bangalore which is quite a 
beautiful place with the climate milder than Northfield in summer and without the rigors 
of the Northfield winter, But Madras was perhaps as hot as the place I often preach 
about! Nonetheless, I spoke five times the first day at Standley Medical College,Madras 
Christian College, where I met the entire faculty, Women's Christian College and St. 
Christopher Training College for Women. In the evening I spoke to a predominantly non- 
Christian group in the Y.M.C.A. I found that the young people in the S.C.M. in many 
places of India have adopted a more practical program of Christianity than that of a 
large section of our American Movement, One group from the Ments College is building 
a chapel for the lepers. Another group from Madras is working with prisoners. A third 
group is doing Rural Service. It would be good for some of these young aggressive 
Indian Christians to come to America and talk to our young people. 


I got up at 4:30 in the morning the next day and went out by train to Vellore. 
This was one of the great thrills of my live. As sick as I was I plunged into a busy 
schedule of meetings, sermons, discussion groups, visits to villages and wayside medi-~- 
cal stations. In the three days I was there I made 29 speeches and sermons to packed 
audiences, Many times there were the samc people over and over again. The students 
were very eager and the non-Christians often crowded out the public and popular meet 
ings. It was a distinct thrill to have my sermons and Sunday School talks translated 
by a very devoted and wonderful pastor in Tamil language. I found it difficult to get 
away from students to make the next appointment. But best of all, it was a privilege 
to meet Dr. Ida S. Scudder, who did everything for my comfort and came 180 miles, even 
at her age, to see me. And it was a joy which one seldom gets in the states, to hear 
distinguished doctors and surgeons witness so boldly for the faith of Christ like Dr. 
Chandy, the only qualified ncuro-surgeon in all India, or Dr. Hilda Lazarus, honoured 
by the Governments of India and England = the first Indian Principal in the Government 
Medical College in Delhi, who is now the Director of Christian Medical College, Vellore. 
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Vellore is one of the great Medical Institutions of the world and perhaps the 
leading medical institution in India. I was glad that the Presbyterian Church has a 
stake in an institution of such high scicntific calibre and such thorough Christian 
conviction and commitment. A big public meeting was arranged in Voorhees College Hall, 
where nearly 1,200 audience heard me speak, When that Sunday ended I had made eight 
talks and sermons and met with three discussion groups. 


I returned again to Madras where I spoke to students in the Women's Christian 
College and met with the faculty. Then I met the entire student body of the Y.M.C.A. 
College of Physical Education. In the afternoon I met with the S.C.M. in Madras and 
that evening I addressed a meeting of the Christian Community at the Y.W.C.A. Between 
times a special tea was arranged at which I met many of the outstanding Christians and 
non-Christians of the City. Among these were the former Ambassador to Indonesia, the 
head of Social Service for India, Mr. G.C. Chatterji, and the British and Amcrican 
Consuls. I 1lcft the next day for Bangalore and had the good fortune to fly on the 
same plane with Mr. J.P. Narain, head of the Socialist Party in India, who is giving 
Mr. Nehru and the Congress Party a great concern as they prepare for the coming gencral 
elcction. I had a good talk with him about politics and religion. 


After considcrable confusion and dclay I took the long and boring train ride of 
2 hours from Bangalore to Miraj. I am convinced that the train stood in the stations 
longer than it ran for the whole distance is hardly more than 400 miles. But I was now 
joined by A. Jothiratnam, (Office Secretary of the S.C.M., of India, Pakistan and 
Ccylon) as travel companian and Secretary. One does not get to know India until he 
visits the villages and rides the trains. With all I have to do and the many demands 
made upon me I don!tt know how I'd get along without him in a country like India. He 
was very kindly loaned to me by Mr. C.S. Paul. = Next morning I was up early and off 
30 miles to Kolhapur for a trip through the Mary Wanlcss Hospital; I talked to the 
students at Irwin High School; lunched with all the missionaries of that area and made 
another talk to students at the Esther Patton High School for Girls. Later that after- 
noon I spoke to 1500 students in the Raja Ram College Assembly Hall. I then tried to 
get a little rest by going a mile outside of town before the next Public meeting. But 
20 young Communists followed me all the way, and the only hour and a half for relaxation 
was consumed in discussing the issues of Christianity and Communism with them, It was, 
however, an opportunity to press the claims of the Gospel. They followed me on to the 
Public meeting, attended by nealy 1000 among whom were members of the Maharaj'fs family. 
The District Magistrate presided. After this I had a dinner mecting again with the 
leaders of the Christian community and the Missionaries. The day ended at 1l p.m. And 
the next morning before I left at 7 a.m. a group of Indian Christians came to implore 
mc to stay on for another day, but I was already late for appointments in Miraj and had 
to rush away. I've discovered that to most Indians ?no! does not mean 'no!t, 


Again there was a tour of the Medical School, the Hospital, the Nurses! Training 
School, the T.B. Sanitorium, the Leper Hospital and Settlement, and the Industrial 
School at Sangli, At the Hospital a high class Hindu in a private ward asked me to 
convey his THANKS and APPRECIATION to our Board and the people of America for what the 
Hospital meant to him. In the afternoon I addressed 1200 students at Willingdon College, 
These were practically all non-Christians. Some of the boys followed me back to the 
Residence and would have kept me longer, but I had to address the Medical centre staff. 
After this I went to Miraj Christian Church where I preached to another over-flowing 
audiance, half of whom were Hindus and quite a few others were Muslims. One hundred or 
so Muslims left their Mosque next door and clung to the window ledges of the Church. 
After supper I met with the S.C.M. at the Nurses! Lecture Hall and I barely made the 
mid-night train for Poona. I was greatly impressed to find such a superb Christian 
Staff at Miraj and to see what they are able to accomplish with so little. When I 
think of the Medical Centers, in New York, or even Sydenham Hospital, I marvel at the 
faith, skill and conviction with which nurses and doctors work out here under such 
terrific handicaps. I was delighted by a dance put on for me by the Lepers and by the 
eae presentcd to me, my fifth for the day, by a sweet little group of kindergarten 
Cc ren. 
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Poona was an easy day. I attended the chapel service at the United Theological 
Seminary, addressed the student body and then met with all their wives scparatcly (the 
Seminary insists upon the wives of the Seminarians taking a certain amount of training). 
Then I met with the faculty and later that cvening addressed a group of citizens at the 
YMCA. To this mecting came the Bombay Governor's wife - Lady Maharaj Singh, one of the 
the great Christian leaders. Her husband,His Excellency Raja Sir Maharaj Singh, would 
have come, but illness prevented. Again we took the train of restless sleep and arrived 
at Bombay at 4:30 a.m. Riding on an Indian train is an unforgetable experience at best. 


At 9 ofclock I had to preach to students and faculty at Wilson College Chapel, 
and 10:30 give the sermon in Bowen Memorial Church (American Methodist Mission). After 
the service there was a coffee social with the young people of the Church until the 
lunch hour, Aftcr the coffee-social hour with the young people of the Church thcre was 
a mecting with a group of leaders of the Christian Community, and at 6:30 p.m., I 
preached again at Scottish Kirk. I was told it was the largest crowd since Dr. Henry 
Sloane Coffin was there some years ago. Monday morning I spoke to the whole student 
body at Wilson College. In the afternoon I met the S.C.M. group. At 6:30 I spoke to 
the Bombay Christian Fellowship. At 7:30 I conducted the Worship for the girls hostel 
of the Wilson College. At 8:30 I had dinner and spoke to the women students at Univer- 
sity Settlement; most of them were non-Christians. On Tuesday morning I mct Mr. C.T. 
Venutopal, Chief Accounts Officer and Financial Adviser to the Bombay, Baroda States 
and Central India Railways. He was a high class Hindu converted to Christianity, He 
came to my hotel with his devoted Hindu mother and spent nearly an hour with me. He 
asked me to convey his greetings to the Churches that sent me out here. Before that 
the Scottish young man, who is the personneleofficer in a large factory came to me to 
discuss his problems in the factory with the labourers. I gave him a few suggestions 
and he tcok them with gratitude. At 11:15 on Tuesday morning Mr. Ashoka Metha, the 
Socialist Party leader in Bombay and the brain power of the whole Socialist Party in 
India, sent his car for me. I spent a profitable 45 minutes with him in his office. 

I am glad I had this opportunity of meeting him and discussingsome of India's problems 
for the present and future. At 12 I had lunch with Dr. and Mrs, Kellock and addressed 
the Wilson College Student body at 12:30 for the sccond time. At 1:30 I was taken to 
St. Zaviour's College where I addressed the National Student Congress Union of Bombay. 
The big hall of this large Catholic College was packed to the doors with nearly 2000 
university students. When I returned to my hotel at 3 p.m. I found press men and stu- 
dents were waiting for me to talk and snap me for the papers, At 6:30 I had dinner 
with a group of overeseas students, among them were some from Africa, South America, 
the Near East and Trinidad, (The government of India provides 50 scholarships for 
African students, because it realizes that African students are perhaps the most needy 
in the world) India wants democratic leaders in Africa. Sometimes I have felt like a 
perpetual motor mechanic. Even so I can not count the students, political leaders, 
religious leaders and YMCA people who urged me to stay on at least for another week. 
This trip has opened up a wonderful opportunity on which a joint group of Churches, 
YMCA's and YWCAts plan to follow through. At 8 p.m. my Secretary and I got into the 
train that would take us to Allahabad covering 850 miles in 25 hours. It was very 
nice to find a good number of students, missionaries, government officials and others 
who came to the station to sce me off, It was not casy for me to leave Bombay and my 
new friends. 
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Introduction 


I have traversed the Northern and Central part of India from East to West and 
back again = sandwiching Pakistan in between on a trip by airplane, railroad, bus, jeep, 
tonga, auto, and oxcart, which carried me over 3,000 miles - most of it by train and 
bus. There were the usual sleepless nights on long hauls, tiring waits at change 
points, crowded days of mectings, conferences, discussions, and consultations with 
missionaries, students, government officials, labor leaders, village head sien, pastors 
of local churches, educators, Socialists, Congress party members and Communists. It 
wasn't the rigors of Indian railroads which are, at best, a trying expericnce in 
endurance and patience, or the mcetings, which averaged four to five every day, or the 
difficulty of language, or the constant change of foods nor was it tne heat which 
averaged 90 to often over a hundred degrees in an unusual Indian autumn season = nor 
the hard fought battles with Communist students which almost beat me down at times. 

It was the dust in my nostrils and th. sand in my shoes. The monsoon has failed in 
most of India, a sure forecast of a bad harvest with its twin evils of sickness and 
hunger; and the dry, fine dust gets into your pores, blackens your pillow, discolors 
your hair, and curls up in the toes of your shoves. In the process of this part of the 
Mission which began in Bombay, September 25, and ended at Delhi, October 25, with stops 
at over twenty cities and towns and a dozen villages in between, there have been 108 
formal speeches and sermons and innumerable discussions and personal conferences. 
Notwithstanding this discovery of India and Pakistan has been the thrill I can hardly 
expect to equal again in my lifetime. 


Events of Most Significance 


By the simple writing of a letter and the help of one Indian friend, I was 
fortunate to obtain an interview with Prime Minister Nehru in his office at the Govern- 
nent of India Buildings which the British built when they laid out the plans for New 
Delhi, Mr. Nehru gave me thirteen minutes, and I was most grateful, for he is a busy 
and tired man with burdens on his shoulders few Americans can imagine. In the midst 
of shaping a new nation with problems sn staggering that none of us in the U.S. can 
begin to comprehand unless we can see and feel them in the press of the tremendous 
upheavals that are taking place all over the Far East; with an election coming on - 
the first general election this nation has ever had, and 83% of the voting population 
can neither read nor write; with the stark reality of uneased tension between India 
and Pakistan over Kashmir and the overwhelming international problem evolving about 
the struggle between democracy and Communism, he found time to see and talk with me. 
He was a tired but gracious man almost lost behind his huge, semi-circular desk. I 
“elt guilty at taking his time - but not guilty enough not to have taken it. His 
prodigious mind was clear and, like all great men, he was gracious to the point of 
true humility and unconscious. of the simplicity of his dress. He is a friend of the 


“~ West « if the West ever had a friend - and he is committed to the free world and the 


way of democracy, I came away thanking God that he is the Prime Minister of India - 
the key nation of the East and perhaps the whole world in this hour of crisis. He may 
not agree with all the West wants and does, and we ma, not agree with all his policies, 
but our hopes are secure in this vast, struggling nation as long as he lives and is in 
power, Since I had no agreement te quote him, I will not allude to our conversation 
it this time, Suffice what I have said above.to be an indiciation of my deepest and 
truest feelings of a person who may well go down in history as one of the greatest 
spirits of our time, for whose wisdom and courage the world will be more grateful in 
the perspective of the future than it can be in the Pee involvement. 
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By the wishes of both of us, I had a long interview with the new Ambassador, 
Chester Bowles. After reading a report of one of my speeches given in Delhi, he was 
sending for me. At the same time a friend, Robert Stanger of the International 
Y.M.C.A. was calling him for an appointment on my behalf. In a country like India, 
where American race=relations is uppermost in the mindsof the people, there could be 
no better choice than Chester Bowles as our representative. When I told the people 
here of his sincerity, his long years of hard, earnest effort on the behalf of American 
Negroes both as control administrator in the war and as the Governor of Connecticut, 
believe me, it inspired a confidence much needed in this land, for the people raise 
this question everywhere I go; "How can you deny Negroes the privilege of full 
citizenship in your national capital and expect us to believe that you are really 
Sincere about democracy and that you really respect us out here who are also colored 
people." I was proud to be an American citizen when I heard the Ambassador outline 
his plans for IndianeAmerican friendship. (I have not always been proud to be an 
American citizen in a foreign land - especially when some citizens have exhibited 
undemocratic traits to me and to the people to whom they are sent as our representa- 
tives.) Chester Bowles will make good - for us and for the world, if Congress and 
the press of America really give him a chance. As an American Negro who had obtained 
valuable information traveling for the Presbyterian Church, I was asked by Mr. Bowles 
to give a detailed statement of impressions and ideas which may be of help to the 
whole course of Indian-American relations. 


At 6345 one morning at the little town of Sura Nussi about four miles outside 
of Julundar city way up in the Punjab section of India, four young college students 
called upon me. They came to offer their help to the cause of freedom and democracy. 
Unlike many young Indians, they did not come to ask for scholarship help to come to 
America, but,instead, to tell me that they would like to help in the struggle for a 
New World, They were Hindus ~ not Christians, but they were possessed with the zeal 
to help Indian-American relations, to combat Communism among students, and to go out 
into the villages (the most unfortunate section of all India, where the great majority 
of the people live.) They came to thank me for my honest, frank speech the night 
before in their college, where I spoke on what India had to do for itself and what we 
in America had to do also. They gave me valuable information about Communism among 
college students, how they work, how they organize, and how they get help to get the 
tools to do their work and, unfortunately, how naive many of us have been in our 
counter=tactics. What impressed me most was that this group was the first to seek me 
out. They rode out on bicycles four miles to see me. At other times Communist Youth 
leaders either sought me out to badger me, to argue with me, to twist my legitimate 
criticisms of America to their own use, or at least to try to convert me if they could 
not undercut the logic of my arguments » which they always tried to do in student 
meetings. One wishes that those who stand for the free world and believe in it would 
have the tenacity, the skill of organization, the zeal, and the drive of the Communists. 
It was reassuring to meet with this group ~ even if it did mean cutting short an all 
too short night of restless sleep. These lads had formed a counter organization to 
Communism among students. They had written to President Truman and Mr. Lie of the 
United Nations and as yet hadntt had a reply. I thought to myself, what we need is to 
strengthen the friends of the democratic way in India with a voluntary organization 
lead by people out here and helped in support by us. We should operate entirely 
openly and above board, but we should have a clear, honest, but hard-hitting program 
which gets at the grass roots. These lads had the right idea, but they need help, 
and if they're on the side of the free world, then our responsibility is-clear. It 
can't be governmentally supported ~ it must be entirely voluntary, otherwise it will 
neither be effective or practical or possible. 


As an interesting sidelight let me point out the unfailing methods of Communist 
youths on the campuses. I found more evidence of Communism among students on the 
Government College Campus than the private or Christian campus. But I am convinoed at 
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best they are a small group. However, the great danger is among those students who 
are not Communists but are used as such, due to the fact that they are like students 
everywhere who want to be considered radical, and are against something, erticising 
the established order of things merely for the sake of being thought intelligent. The 
plan almost always followed this pattern. After my speech there would be a question 
like, "Can you be President of America?" This set the stage for two or three similar 
questions calculated to undercut the influence of my speech, to put me on the defensive, 
and to set the stage for a fourth question which began as an answer to my answers (a 
speech in effect) before the question was put. Unfortunately, these lads would take 
the floor and pass it around between themselves. Often they would get their leader 
in the chair, and he would recognize his own boys first. One must not forget, however, 
that there were many honest questions socking honest answers which were often quite 
embarrassing because of American race relations, But the Communists would go on to 
attack American foreign policy, bringing in Korea etc. Sometimes I'd be asked, "Mr. 
Robinson, just who paid your way out here to propogandize us?" The inference being 
the State Department, of course. However, I am convinced that 99% of the time I won 
the audience, The Evidence - the prolonged applause, the students who followed me 
from one meeting to another, often another town, who came to see me off at the bus 
stations, railroads,etc., and who begged me to stay and tried desperately to make me 
promise Itd come back to India again. Like the Moslem lad in Lahore, Pakistan at 
Forman Christian College who said to his professor, "I liked that man Robinson, and I 
got a lot out of what he said today." When the teacher asked, "Just what impressed 
you so?" he replied, "I don't really know, but maybe because he looks like us and 
perhaps because he has suffered like us." 


The influence of the Mission work of the Churches upon India and Pakistan is 
really beyond praise and of exceedingly great significance. They began their work 
under great handicaps. When they first came, there were few roads, no railroads, no 
hospitals, no refrigeration, no medicines, and it took them months to travel the same 
distance which now can be done in a day. One does not begin to imagine the problems 
when he sees the severity of their problems and their lives at this stage of develop— 
ment. They did their work well. They brought education to the outcasts and depressed 
classes, the healing art of medicine to the suffering, a new and wonderful way of life 
not only to the nine million who have accepted it, but through them, an influence upon 
Indiats people and government more powerful and profound than many of them understand. 
The basic Hindu religious attitude toward suffering was the fatalistic feeling of 
inability to do anything about it, but the present change toward medical care and pre- 
ventative health measures is more than a matching of strides with world progress, It 
is the result of Christian influence. Itve often talked with a Hindu or a Moslem who 
quotes from the Bible and thinks he!fs quoting from one of his own religious books. A 
great many of the leaders have been educated in the Mission Schools and, while they 
were not converted to Christianity - the influence has profoundly left its mark. There 
is no word or expression in Hinduism for the concept of "loyalty", but a government 
official told me he wanted Christians in his department because he had great faith in 
their integrity. 


I have seen the work of these devout souls everywhere in India = medical col- 
leges, universities, agricultural institutions, teacher training schools, roadside 
medical stations, village reconstruction projects, and even the beginnings of coopera- 
tives, They work under terrific handicaps and are often greatly overburdened, but few 
of them complain and most of them give their lives to it. One is impressed with the 
fact that so many of them are children of missionary parents. They work miracles in 
hospitals under conditions which would drive a doctor in Medical Center or the New York 
Hospital mad, The whole family comes to a hospital out here and camps on the ground 
and in the room when one of their relatives are brought in. Many of the workers are 
old and worn out, but there is a new crop of young missionareis coming on. 
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But things have changed greatly in the past five years of the thrust toward 
freedom and self government, and despite all our wonderful, unselfish past history 
of missions, I sense an urgent need for a ressurvey of our methods and objectives, 
I see, hear, and feel many troubled signs of the new day. We should survey and then 
hold a conference in which we invite Indian and Pakisten leaders to full participation, 
We should invite American laymen, and government officials here and at home to share 
in our thinking and planning, Missions have been one of the free world's greatest 
assets. We must preserve that value both for the people to whom it has brought life 
and hope and for the support it gives to the whole world. Mission work is not done in 
a vacuum but in the context of a changing social and political situation. Christians 
in Pakistan are fearful for their future and in Indiamanyof them are apprehensive, to 
say the least. 


Although I have talked with labor leaders, eaten with villagers, had tea with 
nearly a hundred local and provincial government officials, college administrators, 
and professors, my main work has been with students. I have talked to many thousands 
almost every day, had hundreds of individual conferences and discussions with small 
groups. In them I have seen an eagerness, a restlessness to get at the job of build- 
ing a better, stronger India and, above all, a desire slowly being formed to identify 
themselves with the millions of less fortunate in India, Pakistan, and the world. The 
interest in world problems is simply astounding. Of course they reflect the basic 
criticisms of their elders about American foreign policies, but they are not anti- 
American. They think we are too hysterical about Communism and are the last to tell 
them what they should do about it, but I have not found them pro-Communist either. 
They still labor under the fear of foreign domination and they show the marks and the 
Scars of the past imperialism of Great Britain, In them I have seen both the hope 
of India and the hope of the world. Thousands of them want to come to America to 
study. The Fulbright applications for next year numbered over 5,000 in Madras alone - 
and there are four other offices of the U.S. Information Service which accepts appli- 
cations, I seldom found a vacant seat in the U.S.I.5. libraries when I visited them. 
These young people can be the best friends the free world ever had, but they need our 
constructive, intelligent, and conscientious assistance. While the Christian students 
are a decided minority on even the Christian College campus, they were nevertheless, 
a powerful and progressive key force for the future. They worked me hard and gave me 
little rest, (I had one day of sight seeing) They wanted new ideas, new methods, and 
they are asking for student leadership on a professional level. No college in India 
and Pakistan can afford a full time student faculty leader and counselor, but I am 
thoroughly convinced the colleges need such personnel for the students. If there 
could only be one for Pakistan and three for India to travel and work in the colleges, 
it would be one of the most important things that could happen. Christian students are 
ready to follow good leadership. They are hungering and thirsting, and the hunger must 
be filled and the thirst assuaged. When I met with all the Christian student leaders 
up in the Himalayas in Pakistan, they asked me to come back and be their student 
secretary, and one lonely young girl came to Dr. Ewing's house at Forman Christian 
College in Lahore early one morning before I was out of bed to convince me that I 
should return or send someone else, College principals, teachers, and many missionaries 
hope this can happen and C.S. Paul of the S.C.M. of India, Pakistan, and Ceylon asked 
me to convey the great need of this help and service to America. Christian students 
in India and Pakistan are beginning to take to a program of social service like ducks 
to water. Every day I have received callers and letters from students where I have 
spoken asking for suggestions and ideas about the social service of religion in practice 
This is a period of great evangelical potcntial for these countries, but the leadership 
will be more effective if it is indigenous to the land, Our task is to create, train, 
and support that leadership and take it into full fellowship with us in the whole work 
of Kingdom building. They have been most grateful in the past for our help - they will 
be more grateful for our unselfish help in the present and the future as those nations 
grow to full maturity, which they are bound to do, 
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I set my face toward Japan as I leave this wonderful and amazing land. There 
are mixed emotions in my heart caused by the regret of having: to leave a people I 
have come to love, admire, and respect so soon, and the strong desire to come back to 
them again. They have told me over and over again of their joy of having me with then, 
but if they got half as much as I did out of this visit, they are fortunate, for I 
know how much it has meant to me. As I go, I see the great tragedy of partition of 
India and Pakistan, The scars of that sad fact are deep and will take a long time to 
heal, but the Christians in both lands are the "Balm in Gilead to make the wounded 
whole." No matter how sad and tragic partition is, nevertheless, a fact to be 
reckoned with. But as I stood above Woodstock school high up in the first range of 
the Himalayas and looked at the series of snow capped peaks marking the boundries of 
Kashmir, Tibet (only 75 miles away) and China, I saw the endurance of a great people 
who have survived famine, flood, pestilence, and invasion and now rise in their own 
might to play perhaps the most significant role in the history of the near future. I 
want to be a part of them, and I would like them to be a part of us. When I view the 
progress they have made in four short years of political freedom against problcms of 
such vast proportion we in America cannot possibly conceive until we experience them, 
I know with all my heart they will achieve great things for both themselves and the 
world, Naturally there is much to mako one unhappy about India and Pakistan, and 
they have made great mistakes. (who hasntt in this world) But the solid fact is 
that many leacers recognize the mistakes and labor to correct them and, when one 
compares the basic achicvement this far, one has hope - great hope for the future = 
and in the new generation coming on and especially in the Christian student the hope 
is doubly reenforced, 


I have behind me many friends that I have made both for myself, the way of life 
to which I am so thoroughly committed, and for friends of the free world. Among them 
are people of all religious persuasions out here - some of them are sons and daughters 
of princes of these lands, Many are government officials and the simple but wonderful 
people of the soil - like the head man in a village who thought I was going to be the 
new minister to work in the village and he was sad when he found I was only a visitor 
for he said, "We hope so much you were to be the new padre for when the last one was 
here we were all better, and he helped us with our problems." Some of them are envoys 
of forcign countries like the Minister of Ethopia who had me for dinner, but—— best of 
all, thousands of them are the young people upon whom so much of the future will 
depend. 


James H, Robinson 
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PART I =~ October 28—November 8, 1951 


After the last hectic day in Delhi, which included conferences with 


missionaries, a speech at St. Stephens, a visit to a dem- onstration school 
where children from the highest caste and the very lowest are studying and 
playing together in the same classes (they put ona lovely little 
folk dance and one of the teachers — a charming Ne refugee from 
Pakistan, did a classical dance for me), conferences with United 
States Information Service officials and some offi- 583 ey cCials of the 
Indian government, I left the airport at 5:00 pem. for the long 


leveled off 
ar: toward the 


flight to Tokyo, Japan. When our Pan American Clipper 
at 15,000 feet, Iwas at peace, and as I looked out 


ee 


horizon, the dry dust made a colorful haze so perfect ane (like a fil- 
ter for a camera) that I could actually see the curva- ture of the 
earth through the faint pink afterglow of the sun, which had sunk 
below the horizon. Then night came on rapidly. 

Plane travel is rapid, but it has two great disadvan~ tages on long 
flights. You get where you are going too soon to get any rest 


between assignments and the ejerational stops come 
venient intervals that your rest is broken 


at such incon- 
and you never 





really get a good sleep. Our plane stopped at 
Calcutta and Bangkok = both hot, muggy, dull and 
drab. But an hour. or so out of Bangkok I saw 
the evidence of real, unadulterated, uncompromising 
war. We were high over Indo-China * KANAZAWA and far on the 
horizon I saw flashes that I A TOKYO? thought were 


the lights of an airway beacon. 
too irregularly andthe white 
preceded by a bright 

This was the 


But they came 
flame was always 
erange-red blast. 
of the French «and 











war 





the Com- , ee aia munists and I had a grand-— 
stand seat to watch the gun flashes of 
what appeared to be rather heavy artillery. 
One may be above the world — but one is 
never out of the world. 
HIROSHIMA’ 







When we reached the HongKong area, every 
passenger on the plane was tense with ex- 
citement as the pilot threaded his way between the hills on 
the great number of islands which surround the harbor of Hong 
Kong ~ which is itself an island. This is the airport with what 
is considered to be the most dangerous approach in the world. 
The pilot almost lifts up one wing and then the other to avoid a crash 

and the speed is so reduced you feel you are just hanging over the 
6 te, sea and any moment the plane might go into a stall and fall to 
destruction. But there was the greater thrill awaiting for the 
U.S. Consul General had sent his apologies for not meeting me and Pan 
American had sent a special car to take me to my hotel. I felt like a 
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real V.I.P, All this attention was due to the fact that Ambassador Bowles had 
wired HongKong, asking them to give me assistance in writing a report which he has 
asked me to give him. However, Dr, E.sE.s Walline took all responsibility for my 
hotel, transportation about the city, food, etc. His daughter worked for the 
Church of the Master and the Center when she was a student at Barnard College, and 
his wife used to be a member of our Nursery Advisory Committee for the Morningside 
Center. 


When I landed at Haneda airport near Tokyo and went to the customs office I 
met an old friend, Lt. William Jones, whom I had known back in New Jersey. He is 
a young Negro linguist in charge of several white soldiers and Japanese civilians. 
I was to see evidence of the Armyts new plan of integration successfully at work 
out here in Japan, It made me feel very good to see this demonstration of demo-~ 
cracy in a part of the world which is so color conscious, When I got through cuse 
toms it was 6 asm. Dr. Howard Hannaford took me home for rest and breakfast (I 
hadntt slept for two nights and I had to preach at 10 a.m.). I arrived at the 
Ginza church in the heart of down town Tokyo barely conscious of my surroundings, 
but with the singing of familiar hymns in Japanese I came to life. Japanese sing 
very well although their hymn choices tend toward the old longemeter tunes of a 
rather sentimental nature. Perhaps it is my own background in one of the sect 
group churches as a boy which makes these hymns appeal to me despite my training 
at Union Seminary, After an hour!ts sleep I was roused for the ) p.m. service in 
the Union Church of Tokyo where most of the missionaries, occupation personnel and 
army people worship. But happily about half the congregation is Japanese, I was 
surprised to meet Rev. Layten Holmgrin, the pastor in charge, who is one of the 
assistant ministers at Christ Church Methodist in New York. I had known him 
casually at home. After this service I was driven straight to the Kichi joji 
Church and had the thrill of reading from the Bible the women of our church had 
sent out to them by Margaret Flory. As I looked down the list of the names of the 
members of our church who had signed the inside cover pages it made me fcel doubly 
at home, 


The week which followed was just like the previous weeks in India and Pakistan « 
they were pregnant with speeches, sermons, discussions groups, conferences and pera 
sonal conversations, I can only indicate the high lights, Monday: I renewed my 
acquaintance with Toru Matsumoto who had been my room mate in Seminary. He invited 
me to share one of his nation-wide broadcasts which he has every evening at 6 p,m. 
five days each week, Tuesday: Meeting with the whole student body (1,800) at 
Aoyama Gakuin College. Japanese girls like those of India are very shy so they 
selected one, who had a hard time mustering up her courage, who came to thank me 
for the group and asked for personal conferences for herself and some of the others, 
In the afternoon I met with the students of Tokyo University (Formerly Imperial 
University) under the auspices of the student Y.M.C.A. Here the Communists - as 
usual + tried to give me a rough time in the question period (a fair taste of more 
to come)» But I know their tactics and can spot them by the kind and nature of 
questions, and since I know my Marxism I can usually keep the reins = but believe 
me it’s very trying. That evening I met with seventy Leaders of youth groups in 
the Tokyo area at the Y.M.C.A, Most of them were representatives of the United 
Church of Japan but others came from religious and secular groups. Except for 
meals I was speaking, discussing and preaching from 10 asm. to ll pam. Quite a 
day but not an unusual one of this trip. Wednesday: I addressed the students of 
the Tokyo Woman'ts Christian College. Such singing = it was like a clear bell on 
a quiet beautifuly morning when one's soul is at peace. Girls may sing as sweetly 
elsewhere in this world but they do not sing more beautifully than a group of 
Japanese high school or college girls. That afternoon I met with the combined 
Student bodies of two schools, The meeting began at two but the question period 
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did not close until 6 p.m.. There was an hour for supper; then a meeting and a 
sermon for adult leaders at the Fugiemicho Church. To my great surprise there 
was a question period again and this lasted until 1 o'clock (the equivalent of 
12:30 asmein in an American church, for all Japanese services begin at seven and 
are always over by nine ofclock) Thursdays Today was a little lighter; I could 
sleep late or at least write a report for my first engagement was at 2 pem. But 
it was not to be for some students found my hotel and talked with me about Japan, 
their own future, the occupation, the peace treaty, etc., until 12 noon, We went 
twenty miles out from Tokyo to China City to the Government University. The mecte 
ing began at 3 pam. and went on until 6 p.m,, and not more than a dozen of the 
thousand students left before the end, It was a thrilling sight to see them 
crowded six in a seat for four, filling the ball and jammed at the windows on the 
outside, That night I had my first Japanese dinner of sukiyaki with chop sticks 
(I spurned the knife, fork and spoon »# it was tough going but I endured,Now I can 
handle them quite well, At least I get enough to eat and that!ts the real test.) 
Then another church service with a question period, Friday: This was supposed to 
be a rest day but the students at the Tokyo Union Theological Seminary insisted 
that I come out and tell them about how to construct a sermon, how to organize a 
church and direct a youth program to meet the community needs, and since I have 

a chronic disease of "Noitis" «~ cantt say no = I went. That afternoon the 
Moderator of the Kyodan (United Church of Japan) gave a reception for mee About 
fifty college and University presidents, youth and religious leaders were present. 
One of the Japanese Christian women, whom I met at Ocean Grove, June 1950, pre= 
sented me with a man's and a woman!s costume for the church. It was a most 
pleasant affair of official welcome. The church in Japan is alive and vigorous, 
We may expect great things of it despite its problems and its decided minority 
position in a natien of millions of Buddhists and Shintoists. My one great 
criticism is that the churches are too pastorexcentered and there is, therefore, 
far too little activity among the laymen, There are,of course, exceptions to 
this in some churches but these exceptions are very few and far between. On the 
other hand, the age level in Japanese churches is very young - there are so many 
young adults, young people and children. It is greatly encouraging to find a 
fervent spirit of faith and hope which is the basis of the recovery of the church 
so soon after the war. 


They seemed to be raw recruits fresh from the States as I saw what 
appeared to be a company of men lined up in front of the station in Tokyo. But 
what claimed my attention was not the fact that they were so young or that they 
were American soldiers but that about twenty per cent of the group were Negro 
soldiers, This was now. I had heard about President Trumants executive order 
on integration of Negro and white soldiers, but now I saw it in action and it 
renewed my faith in democracy. Moreover, this demonstration of fact is the best 
evidence in the answer to the accusation to the Communists out here who make so 
much of our race problem in the States. I took the train to Kyoto ~ the great 
shrine city ~ with a new sense of commitment. During the ride, lovely Mr. Fuji 
was unveiled and the full beauty of its ancient snow capped cone stood out in the 
glory of a bright,clear, sunny day. 


From Sunday morning through the next Thursday my life was another round 
of preaching, teaching, lecturing and discussion, at least three times a day with 
hardly time out for meals. Each day was spent in a different city, Osaka, Kobe, 
Hikone and Kyoto + and each night in a different bed ~ sometimes a Japanese bed 
which is a pallet on the floor in a cold unheated house. Discussion groups were 
long and sometimes heated, At Doshisha University the students were planning a 
strike against the election of the new college president and it was not certain 
that they would not attempt to break up the meeting at which I was to speak. 

When five hundred students came noisily in about half way through the worship 
Service which preceded my talk the whole atmosphere became tense and the chairman 
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leaned over and whispered that anything might happen. But I'm an old hand at these 
experiences and so I began my talk by complimenting the Japanese University students 
on the wonderful courtesy they had accorded me all over the country. This took 
the wind out of their sails and a hush fell over the audience ~ which remained as 
in a trance to be broken only by a thunderous ovation when I concluded. At Hikone 
I met Mr. and Mrs. Smythe, a young Negro couple who are teaching in Universities 
over here, They are so greatly loved and respected that the president of Mrs. 
Smythets college asked me to encourage more Negro college teachers to come out 

and help in Japan. American Negroes can play a great role in the whole Far East « 
and this would not only be of great benefit to the people here, but even more to 
the cause of democracy and it would lend great support to the whole cause of 
racial justice in America. 


There is more vigorous activity in Japan than anywhere else in the Far East. 
This is no doubt due in a large measure to climate conditions. Furthermore, the 
Japanese are far more efficient in their industries, city governments and trans-~ 
portation systems, and this is no doubt duetto the fact that they have had control 
of their own national destiny until the close of this last (for them) disastrous 
war. I am amazed at the way these hearty people stand in cold water up to their 
knees or walk about barefooted in the dead of winter while I shiver in woolen 
socks and long underwear, They work long hours at backebreaking labor for very 
little money and prices are high and rising higher. When prices jump out here 
they leap. Last week railway rates were liked 25 to 35% and postage rates were 
almost doubled. A pound of coffee cost the equivalent of $2.00. Even a professor 
in a college has to supplement his income by some outside effort to feed and 
clothe his family and the Prime Ministerts salary, after last weck's raise of 20%, 
is still less than my salary as a clergyman = and I am certainly not among the 
betterepaid ministers of New York City. Americans and English people often talk 
about the lack of personal cleanliness in the Far East, but they forget it costs 
money to keep clean and these people just don't have enough money to do that. The 
Japanese are among the cleanest of the Far East, and they leave much to be desired 
by western standards. But they are a wonderful people, However, much of the joy 
and the laughter one would like to see in them is not there, 


There is one very disturbing fact I have discovered since I came to Japan, 
It deserves to be looked into if we really mean what we say about democracy, for 
this question was raised with me by Japanese students, teachers and newspaper 
men. They want to know why no Japanese students have been assigned to Negro Cole 
leges and universities in the United States, Let me explain it in a fair amount 
of detail, 


The GARIOA (Government Aid for the Rehabilitation of Individuals in Occupied 
Areas )program has been functioning in Japan since 1949, when the Occupation de- 
cided that as a means of promoting good will and understanding between America and 
Japan it would be an excellent idea to work out some way to send Japanese 
students to the U.S, for a period of study, Under the plan the Japanese government 
examines students, and decides who has successfully met the qualifications, After 
this the program is entirely in the hands of the Institute of International Educa= 
tion in New York City; it has the sole responsibility of placing the Japanese 
students in American institutions of learning. The IIE says it has distributed 
the students in schools which it feels will best meet the needs of the individual 
Japanese »¢ 
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To date, 804 Japanese have gone to the United States under the GARIOA program 
and they have been placed in some 12 institutions, But not a single Japanese has 
been placed in even one Negro American institution of higher learning, in spite 
of the fact that Japanese have been assigned to such colleges as Wheelock, Western 
Michigan College of Education, and San Diego State College and Valparaiso Univer- 
sity, and Reed College in Oregon, For the school year, 1951"1952, almost 500 
students went to America, but out of this number the IIE did not see fit to assign 
one, even,to schools like Howard University, Fisk, Lincoln, Atlanta, Morehouse, 
Bennett, or Hampton, which certainly measure up to those mentioned, as well as 
many others among the 12 that have received GARIOA Japanese students, This com< 
ing year, 1952-1953, several hundred more are to be assigned to American institu. 
tions and the Japanese government, Ministry of Education, is holding examinations 
in selected regions of Japan beginning November 17. 


PART II ~ November 8 - 12 


Hiroshima, or what is rising from the devastation on the delta plain formed 
by the islands of the seven rivers which run through the city, looks like a de= 
cayed western ghost town populated with people who have a remarkable determina= 
tion to live and aspire to the impossible world peace. Its 250,000-odd people 
are hemmed in by low rounded mountains on three sides and the lovely little 
istands which jut out from the Inland Sea on the fourth. At evening, just before 
the lights are on, the grey mist hangs from the mountains and clings to the hills 
on the islands, But its busy, valiant people, many of whom survived the atomic 
blast, but lost all they had including their families, are laughing again as they 
make a noble effort to resurrect the city. The task, however, is a gigantic one 
and is far behind the progress of most Japanese cities « and with good reason, for 
its destruction was more totally devastatirg than that of any other including 
Nagasaki, Here and there one sees evidence of new buildings in various stages of 
completion, but most of the places are temporary shacks hastily thrown together 
to provide a place to carry on essential business or a shelter for the family. 

Any other place in Japan, with the same proportion of reconstruction, would look 
far more impressive only because it would have had much more to begin with than 
this unfortunate place. But it is a city, despite its many problems and conflicte 
ing interests, in which I found very little self~pity and no bitterness , -=-—srather 
a determination to create a memorial to lasting peace and brotherhood among men. 
There are, however, as there always are everywhere, some citizens who want to COme 
mercialize the tragedy and exploit it for personal gain, but most people (and I 
talked to many all the way from Sunday School children up to Mayor Shozo Hamai) 
want to close the chapter of tragic misfortune with a resolution dedicated to 
the future of a world in which this may not happen again, That is why all the 
people I talked to are so apprehensive about the present state of world conditions. 
And it does seem that the chapter of their sad fate may be reopened before much 

of their far tooevident reminders are removed from the scene, 


Perhaps it was only the music of thuld Lang Syne! blaring forth from the 
station platform as our train pulled away from the Kyoto Station, or maybe it was 
the fact that I had a particularly hard battle with some Communist students who 
accused us in America of blatant opportunism for tying the Japanese Security Pact 
to the Peace Treatyeweat any rate, I was apprehensive during the eight-hour ride 
to Hiroshima, Nor was I under any less emotional dread after the reporters had 
raked me over with their pointed questions about the atomic weapons race, the pose 
sibilities of world peace, termination of the struggle in Korea, American occupa» 
tion policies, and the place and power of religious ideals in the titanic struggle 
between forces which seem to be rending the world apart. As if that were not 
enough, the evening rush hour slowed my trip to the "Chugoku" newspaper office 
that I might obtain a good look at the twisted girders that once were buildings, 
the uprooted grave stones in the closely packed cemeteries, the foundation stones 
of public buildings, scorched by the intense heat of the atomic blast, the gaunt 
open spaces without a sign of life shat once flowed with the tide of birth and 
death = except a stray dog chasing a typical bobetailed Japanese housescat over 
the pulverized rubble. But on the edges of devastation life has begun again, It 
is a precarious beginning ~ but nevertheless it is bravely there. Making the best 
of what they have the people look up with great expectation and hope as though they 
really believe it cannot happen again anywhere. 


Despite the fact that Japanese, Christian and nonsChristian alike, have ase 
sured me over and over again of their full acceptance of the war guilt brought 
upon them by their past leaders, I could not help sharing in that guilt also. AlL 
of us, I felt, are implicated in the tragedy and suffering of modern war. If not 
by actual plan and design, then by the very inability of men everywhere to equate 
their knowledge of the love of God with their knowledge of the creative power of 
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God. Of course, I was greatly relived by the warm and almost affectionate way in 
which I was received by the pastors who welcomed me both at the station and into 
their churches, and by the eagerness with which college and high school boys and 
girls sought me out with my interpreter, Dr. Iino, to pry us with questions about 
their role in a more peaceful future of the world, and to pour out their personal 
frustrations in the hope that I might in some way relieve their tensions and fears. 
But the hurt of it all was stillthere, Nor was it entirely dispelled by the fact 
that so few people would reply readily to my discreet but inquisitive suggestions. 
Through it all, however, I caught something of the glory of the spirit of the 
people who are looking not so much backward but forward to a world man very much 
desires, but one that is yet to be, 


Although the people of Hiroshima are constantly surrounded and faced with ree 
minders, all too evident, of that terrible August morning in 1945, this new spirit 
is helping to mould a powerful force in the hearts of many of them, There was the 
Mayor, Mr, Hamai, who gave a small luncheon of select people he wanted me to meet 
and talk with about social reconstruction of juveniles, and treated me to every 
cordial respect he had given the Mayor of Seattle, who visited Hiroshima the day 
before, although I had neither political nor financial prestige; and Ir, Akita, 
president of the City Council, who gave a luncheon for me to which he invited the 
press, members of the council, ministers and civic leaders who asked me if I might 
help in the building and strengthening of Japanese-American friendship. He gave 
up a morning to tour the city with me, not to show me the areas of devastation 
but rather the social services, sites for public buildings, and slum conditions 
of the sections of the city behind the hills, which were not damaged or destroyed 
by the blast. And I cannot forget the twinkling eyes of Mr. Tsuchioka, a member 
of the City Council, who lost his wife and four of his children that eventful 
day, There was no malice, no rancor, no despair, no hate in him — but there was 
pain etched on his face and an ache in his heart that I knew was there even if 
he did not tell me so. And I will remember the college lad, too timid to knock 
on the door of Miss Cooperts house (the missionary of more years of service in 
Japan than she cares to remember), where I stayed. He hung around the gate oute 
Side the compound for two hours in the cold of a Japanese night to ask me for an 
appointment, and I believe he was serious when he asked me to head up a student 
movement for world peace, It was he who said, "It really does not make much dif 
ference if Japan does rearm «= although I am against it since it violates our new 
constitution « we are going to be in the middle of any conflict between the East 
and the West." He looked at me with appealing cyes as though I could move heaven 
and earth and I wished to the Good Lord at that moment I could have fulfilled the 
faith that lad had in me, Finally, among many other such incidents and people, 
there was the sweet Japanese coed about eighteen = pretty and fresh like a bright 
calm morning in early spring, and charming and polite as only shy Japanese girls 
can be « who stood up to try her secondeyear English out on me when she framed 
her question, then faltered because she was so self-conscious, and lapsed back 
into Japanese. But I insisted that I was patient enough to let her phrase her 
question in English which after some gentle coaxing she did, When I made my 
answer She thanked me and asked me to take a message of friendship, love, and 
a request for forgiveness for Japanese Army atrocities to students in the 
Philippines. Fortunately for me, I did not then notice how heavily her paralyzed 
left arm hung at her side, Nor did I know that it had been normal up to the time 
of the bombing, And even more mercifully I was unaware that at the very hour I 
was talking to her (the hour of chapel time) and in that very school, Hiroshima 
Jogakuin Junior College, on that August, 1915, morning at chapel time, practically 
that whole college = faculty, student body and all = had been blotted out in a 
second of time, most of them just disintegrating, while the upper classes perished 
under the roof of the chapel as they rose to sing the closing hymn. 
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But the most touching experience of all came when Miss Cooper invited a group 
of twenty young women to come and meet me at her home. They were scarred and 
seared almost bevond recognition and what the initial damage of atomic rays had 
not done skin grafting had completed. I was to talk to them on the theme of tOvere 
coming Psychological Handicapst but their attempts to smile bravely (if you can 
call the expressions they were able to achieve a smile)at my humor and the faith 
with which they are accepting their lot, plus their determination to live useful, 
constructive lives in church, home, school, and society, did more for me than I 
did for them. One has to know the Japancse attitude toward the deformed to fully 
appreciate the supreme effort these young women are making, and how large the 
spiritual victory they have won really is. In Japan it has always becn the custom 
to keep the deformed and disfigured from public view. This psychology was not for 
the protection of the unfortunate victims but to protect the generally more fortue 
nate public. Consequently, human wrecks have been ignored, forgotten and crushed by 
the indifference even of their own familics,. But these women are the symbol of the 
hopes of the new Hiroshima which is rising out of the disintegrated ashes of the 
old. They will not be denied their Godegiven right to as much happiness as may be 
obtainable for then. 


Hiroshima, like every other city on carth, is a human situation with all the 
Sins and fallacies of mortal men, There has not been unanimity ofopinion on the 
kind of peace memorial which everyone wants. And there are some ~ fortunately a 
minority «- who want to keep some of the destruction in public view as a tourist 
attraction, To my amazement, although I dontt know why I should have been amazed, 
I found a ghetto of segregetionin city of Hiroshima, This section "Tukushimacho" 
is inhabited by about 3,000 people commonly called the "Eta" people. However, 
they prefer to call themselves, "Sui-HeieSha" and the derogatory word "Eta" # which 
has the same connotation as the derogatory word sometimes used to insult Amcrican 
negroes « has been banned by the govermment, Their status is that of outcastes 
and their situation even in Hiroshima remains unchanged «+ no matter what else 
may have changed. They are segregated, discriminated against and denied most job 
opportunities; they suffer indignities and find it difficult to contract marriage 
with persons of other social strata, These people, Japanese in language, costume 
and history, are usually confined to the trade of butchers and tanners. Buddhist 
religious principles against the killing of animals have operated greatly against 
theme 


But they are not without friends, for it was a young American missionary who 
went beyond her assigned duties to do extra work in their segregated village who 
took me to meet with them and I was eternally grateful that she did, for this was 
beyond my assignment also, Obviously Communism can and does take deep root among 
such depressed classes but they were overjoyed that I had found time to come and 
talk to them and their children, When I had to leave to catch the midnight train 
to my next engagement they crowded about the car and did an unheard of thing e 
they sang "God Be With You !Til We Meet Again". It was a moving experience for me 
and I think it was for them too. Who better than I could know the depth of their 
frustration and the heights of their hopes} 


As I look back on those four days in Hiroshima, despite its conflicts, human 
frailities and grievous shortcomings, I see a gleam of hope for our tired world. 
I remember the lovely voices of Japanese girls at worship in chapel, the young men 
who accompanied me to the station and fought for the privilege of carrying my bags, 
the eager faces of Sunday School children, intrigued by the color of my skin as 
well as by my stories of American boys and girls, the sacrificial spirit of the 
missionaries, the crowd of students and young adults at every church service and 
the constant stream of high school and college youth who besieged me and my intere 
preter for personal conferences. (After that first day in Hiroshima our day began 
at 7:30 for the first appointment and continued without letup until nearly midnight), 
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All of these I remember best, for they are the prelude to the large hopes of the 
Free World and the abundant life which God cherishes for all His children cvery@ 
where. And I remember too that Mayor Hamai gave me a message of thanks to the 
Christians of America for sending me on this mission to them ~ and there are in 
my possession letters to the students of American colleges from Japanese students. 
Nor can I forget the fact that the president of the City Council gathered forty 
of the leaders of youth work, juvenile court, social service, orphan homes, and 
the like, that they might hear my message. Most of these were nonesChristians but 
they shivered with me through a threeswhour discussion meeting in a cold public 
building « for there is no heat in the buildings of Japan. 


PART III 


In India it was the sand and dirt in my shoes that bothered me most during the 
hectic but glorious days of my mission there. In Japan it was my feet again - only 
this time they were always cold, especially my heels. Out here you always take off 
your shoes when you enter a house, church, or school, and you are given a pair of 
heelless house-slippers, usually the size for Japanese feet which in no case ever 
approximated my size. Consequently, my heels were out on the cold floor. Except on 
the island of Hokkaido, there is seldom any heat in the rooms. Therefore I often 
found myself bouncing up and down as I spoke, in order to keep the blood circulating. 
There were times when I was perfectly miserable with freezing feet, because every 
college talk was followed by a long exacting discussion and question period, which more 
often than not lasted a minimum of two hours after each speech and not infrequently 
even after a sermon. 


In comparison with India, I did not give nearly as many addresses and sermons, 
averaging only three a day instead of five. But the discussion groups lasted at least 
twice as long in Japan, and there were longer, more tiring train rides. A Japanese 
express train averages only about 0 miles per hour, and one had to arrive and leave 
at such inconvenient hours as to make a good night's rest impossible. Furthermore, 
students who couldn't secure a conference with me any other time would come to the 
station to talk, or they would wait at the gate as I went to my next appointment and 
often there would be two or three waiting for me when I arose in the morning. At 
Kanazawa, although I left the station at 5:00 in the morning, there were from 0 to 
50 students and adults at the station to see me off. Some of them had walked three 
miles in a cold drizzling rain to reach there, getting the final sentence through an 
open window as the train drew away. 


Japan has been called the land of the "Rising Sunt, but from the eagerness of its 
students for progressive measures in government, education, industry, international 
affairs and religion, it might well be called the land of "Rising Hope". I was more 
impressed with the bull~headed objectivity of Japanese students, on the whole, than I 
was with students anywhere else on my trip thus far, 


My travels in Japan took me down the length of the Fast coast (the Pacific side) 
along the beautiful Inland Sea, across to the West coast (the Japan Sea) and up to the 
tip of Honshu, the main island; then across the strait (in which floating Japanese and 
Russian mines have been recently found, and we were alerted for possible danger), to 
the great island of Hokkaido, by far the most pioneer and in many ways the most pro- 
gressive part of Japan. We traveled over about a third of that island which is 
troubled by the close proximity of two smaller islands which the Russians occupy and 
with which the rest of Japan has little or no communication. We turned back down the 
Rast coast again to Tokyo. 


Japan is lovely in the fall with its flaming maples, green pines, snowcapped 
mountains, quiet villages nestling in valleys, rushing streams with which the country 
abounds, silent taciturn men and graceful women. But the people, though hardy, are 
poor and so many are under-nourished. The 80% who live in the villages and on the 
farms cke out a hard existence. But they are a colorful people who love beauty amid 
their often shabby surroundings, and one always sees flowers in the most unexpected 
places. Japan is a children's world. Everybody loves children and everyone is con= 
Siderate of them. Perhaps that is why there are so many of them, and the birth rate 
is still rising rapidly above the death rate. Nevertheless, Japan is a wonderful 
country of industrious folks determined to make democracy work after long centuries 
of authoritarian rule - but the problem of falling back into the old ways before the 
war is more real than most occupation army people believe. 


I was fortunate to have Dr. David Sino, dean of Forus College, as my traveling 
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companion and interpreter through the whole trip. Dr. Sino spent ten years in Ameri- 
ca prior to his return to Japan after receiving his Ph.D. at Boston University. He 
has interpreted for Emil Brunner, John Bennett, John Goheen, and Sherwood Eddy. In 
addition he has translated works of Niebuhr and Barth into Japanese. Although he is 
my age, he looked after me as though I were his son. 


I spent Thanksgiving Day as the guest of Chaplain (Capt.) Merrill and the men of 
the 5th Infantry Division, about 30 miles out from Sapporo where they are in the final 
stages of preparation prior to embarking for action in Korea. What a Thanksgiving 
dinner I had there in the officers! mess! They had invited me out to preach the 
Thanksgiving Day scrmon in their lovely new chapel, and it was a good thing I preached 
before I ate or I should have given a very poor account of myself. Most of the men of 
the combat team are tall, strapping youths from Oklahoma, and Capt. Merrill himself is 
a Southern Baptist, but they treated me royally. Just that day a young Negro lieuten- 
ant had been assigned to the outfit, where there wasn't another Negro on the post. 

When Chaplain Merrill introduced him to me, he grasped my hand and smiled as if he had 
found a long-lost brother. He was scared - not of the impending battles on Korea, but 
about being accepted by these men. Chaplain Merrill, fortunately, could appreciate 
his emotional problem, but it was the enlisted men - whom I saw reach out a hand of 
fellowship to him as I walked down the aisle of the chapel after my sermon - who would 
give him the real assurance that he needed. This was the new integration policy of 
the army at work, and I was proud more than ever to be an American. Furthermore, it 
was a good thing to have this young Negro officer in the outfit for the Communists on 
Hokkaido to see, for they have been making capital of American race relations. They 
always labored this point at meetings where I spoke. Here was one of the best answers = 
and in the flesh and blood at that} 


There are many things that trouble one about the occupation of Japan, but there 
are hopeful and bright spots also. On the one hand, there are the lonesome young men 
far from home, whose easy sex attitudes create a multitude of problems for both Japan 
and Americas and on the other hand there is the generosity of the soldiers who have 
built churches and supported orphans! homes, Three Air Force boys sought me out while 
I was in Nagoya to talk to me about their own personal religion and to ask me for 
suggestions they could use in the groups of Japanese teen-agers they were volunteering 
to lead in the program of the Y.M.C.A. After several hours they said they wanted to 
hold a little Christian service, and so they brought along another soldier and a young 
Negro Air Force man who played the piano magnificently. So, late that night around a 
piano on the second floor of the "Y" the six of us were joined by a dozen Japanese 
students for a service of carols and prayers. Though far from home, we held a never- 
to-be-forgotten "\doration of the Nativity". 


The hope of Japan is in its student generation. Their number is legion. Every 
school is crowded to twice its capacity and more want to get an education. I see 
them on the way to school early in the morning (6:00 ofclock), and late in the even- 
ing (8:00 otclock) on the way home again, walking great distances and traveling even 
greatcr distances twice a day. For the most part they are very shabbily dressed; they 
study in unheated rooms; university students live on an average of $8.00 a month for 
room and board. No wonder so many of them have T.B. and so large a proportion went 
to sleep in every meeting at which I spoke; they are undernourished and physically 
exhausted, The physical plants of some mission schools need to be rebuilt and all of 
them expanded. A professor receives the pitiful sum of approximately $50.00 a month. 
He therefore must hold some extra job in order to provide the bare necessities for his 
fami lye 


Despite the difficulty of their predicament, these Japanese students were happy, 
optimistic, and eager. They were desperately (and this is the right word) concerned 
about peace and war, the struggle between the free world and the iron curtain world, 
the Japanese Peace Treaty and Security Pact. It is not Communistic propaganda which 
has aroused them to a feverish interest in these matters, but the exigencies of the 
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cold war, the fact of what happened to their country during the last war, the proxim- 
ity of their nation to Russia, and a desire for peace in the world. Obviously, the 
Communists use these legitimate anxieties to further their own course, but most of the 
students (though by no means all) were aware of their tactics, and many were devising 
counter-strategy. The great majority are strongly democratic in outlook and action. 
When I arrived back in Tokyo at the end of my tour of Japan, I found that representa- 
tives of most of the colleges and universities in the area, led by the student Y.M.C.A. 
and the UNESCO campus organizations, had scheduled another meeting for me to help them 
work out concrete sugrestions for an International Work Camp and a student conference 
during the winter holidays; a method of contact with students of like mind in other 
countries; and ideas for expanding the Christian groups on government and mission- 
supported college campuses. I needed, for pressing personal affairs, the precious 

few hours I was to be in Tokyo before flying to Thailand, but these students laid hold 
upon me with impatient hands and kept me up until 2:00 a.m. the day I left. 


IT have a deep feeling of sympathy for these courageous youngsters. Not only is 
their lot such a hard one, but there is very little leadership to guide them. Most 
churches are filled with high school and collefe students and young adults. Everywhere 
I went they besieged me for prorram materials like the tools we have for our youth 
groups in America. It is amazing that these youth are so vigorous and keep their 
organizations functioning at all, but they do. There are, of course, pastors and 
advisers and many missionaries who are interested in them. But most pastors have not 
been trained for youth work; the great emphasis is on theology. The national Y.M.C.A. 
is woefully undermanned. Half the high school and college young people who came to me 
for personal conference were non-Christians, and many of them were seeking help in be- 
coming Christians. Some missionaries and nationals are helping in this. Other miss- 
ionaries would like to help, but their teaching and other work loads are too heavy. 
Some pastors would like to do more, but their salaries are so small they have to 
teach to piece out their living. On the other hand - and this is not surprising - 
the Communists are out for the minds of students. [Lack of money and personnel are no 
barriers to them! In one government school dormitory they were offering courses in 
Russian free to anyone who wanted to take the time to study after school hours. One 
young Christian told me he was taking the course so that he could learn more about 
who the party leaders were, what their plans were, and how they worked, su as better 
to help in counter-action, 


As I boarded the plane that night and soared up into the darkness I carried the 
vision of the crowd of students, pastors, and laymen who had seen me off. Their 
eager faces wore the deep concern they had for my safety and health. They had ex- 
pressed this over and over again to me, for they knew I had not been at all well 
during the whole of the Japan mission. I was greatly encouraged by the prayers I 
knew each one said for me. If I never see them again I can look back into the recesses 
of my memory and recreate the following imares: 


The boy who, though not a Christian, had come to the first of my meetings and 
the last one, and who grasped my hand in both of his and said, "You may not remember 
me but I shall never, never forget you." 


The church services, with young people who take real responsibilitics making up 
the majority of the congregations. The Japanese church is a church with a great future 
and with unlimited potential resources of spirit. 


The faithful, devout, but underpaid pastors of Japanese churches. 


The two college girls who stayed on at one of my services until long after the 
last bus had left for home. They knew they would have to walk for miles in a cold 
rain over dark, unlighted roads, but they had chosen of their own accord to do so 
rather than leave the meeting earlier. I could not bear to see this happen, so I 
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hired a three-wheel motor-driven taxi to take them home, 


The joint worship service in Sendai and Kanazawa which drew the largest crowds of 
Christians ever assembled in these two centers of the mission effort, 


The Christian Agricultural College a few miles outside of Sapporo on the great 
northern island of Hokkaido. It is not a church-supported school but the whole staff 
is Christian. They want to send a couple of students to Tuskegee because they believe 
this great institution in the South could offer something to their students who have 
Similar problems, 


The thirst of students for knowledge which is so great that they would sit 
patiently after school in rooms so cold that you could not only hear the words I spoke 
but almost see them formed before your eyes, as the breath it took to form each one 
condensed into vapor. 


Nor can I ever forget the look almost of reverence on the face of that senior 
who came up to me, invading the faculty room (an unheard-of thing in Japan) and 
blurting out before the whole sroup, "My highest ambition is to be just like youl!" 
This was a humbling experience, but I urged him to become a better person than I. 


I suppose I shall never know quite why I was given a police detail of three 
plain-clothes men in Sapporo. Whether I was considered a V.I.P. or a potentially 
dangerous subversive, I cannot say. They were with me three full days, and try though 
I did, I could not shake them. They said that they were there for my protection and 
that this was the usual procedure with visiting members of the royal family or of 
princely rank. How that applicd to me I did not sce, but it sounded nice, and I con- 
fess, in off-guard moments, it makes me, a man of the common folk, feel very good. 
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by 
DR. JAMES H. ROBINSON 


November 29 ~— December 18, 1951 





Our plane glided out of the night sky after circling Bangkok, which looked 
for all the world like a sprawling octopus of lights at the head of the Bay of 
Siam, and coasted to a stop at one of the most modern airports in the Far East, 
There were, however, few evidences of such modernity anywhere else in the whole 
of this exotic city, or in fact the whole of Thailand. Bangkok is a large, 
bustling city of nearly a million people, who live all the way from one-roon, 
partly~sheltered house boats on muddy poluted klongs (canals in the city) to 
large and extensive mansions, Street cars grind along a single track on one 
side of the street, clearing the curb (where there is a sidewalk) by a few 
inches, Traffic congested by greatly overloaded buses and thousands of pedestri-~ 
ans is mercifully slow. If it could move with relatively uninhibited speed, 
there would be many injuries and deaths because here, as elsewhere in the East, 
the people have not developed road sense. Hundreds of yellow-robed priests with 
their begging baskets are ever on the move and Buddhist temples literally abound 
in city and country. 


Almost every house has its spirit-house to ward off evil, placed somewhere 
in the yard near the property line. Thousands of Chinese mingle with Thai on the 
streets or in business but seldom in any other relationship. Tension of a quite 
forceful nature exists between the two, because Chinese are often more industrims 
and have cornered most of the small, and a sizable proportion of larger, busi- 
nesses. Besides, they do not cast their lot in wholly with Thailand by becoming 
citizens and have resisted learning the language. However, the Thai government 
now insists that all Chinese children in school learn the language and has passed 
certain restrictive laws against further inroads, Mangye, emaciated dogs roam 
the streets, for while Buddhists do not believe in destroying life, they can be 
totally indifferent to suffering and pain, and are not infrequently downright 
brutal to animal life. White-robed Catholic priests and hundreds of Europeans 
are frequently seen walking, for Bangkok is the capital of the only peaceful and 
relatively secure nation in this part of the world. The evening sky~ is as 
exotic in its radiant, brilliant sunsets as the temples which dominate the land. 
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My work hes been cut out for me everywhere before I arrive and without fail 
everywhere I have gone I have had. to make my first speech within three or four 
shours after arrival, Thailand was an exception,for I had to speak within two 
hours after I touched down et the airport. I was guest of honor along with four 
of our missionaries at a dinner at the Bangkok Christian College. Two were leav— 
ing on furlough and two were being transferred away up into the north of Thailand, 
Unbeknown to most of us who sat there in that meeting, the government of Thailand 
was being changed at that very time by a coup d'etat, 


I seem to be at the right place at the/time for excitement,-or the wrong time, 
depending upon how you feel about it and whether you like excitement. It was sin- 
ply announced that the present constitution was abolished, the legislators were 
no longer in office, and censorship was in force. They did not have to tell us 
that, because for the next few days the newspaper appeared with large blank sec- 
tions. There was not the slightest tension; everyone went about his daily tasks; 
there was no shooting, no evidence of troops massed at strategic points, and no 
hysteria. Two reasons were given by the police and the Army, which are now in 
complete control. They were: (1) too much laxity and corruption among government 
officials, and (2) the need of sterner measures against Communism. It was fur- 
ther stated that the government would be based on the constitution of 1932 and a 
new cabinet and national assembly would be appointed until a new election could 
be held. In the new election no one could run on a party platform, but only on 
his own record and endorsement. Unlike America, where everyone would be discus- 
Sing what happened and at least loudly surmising and asking questions, I could 
not get a single Thai to discuss these portentous events with me. The decisions 
of the government just are not discussed ~ period, 


Such a revolution can take place only in Thailand without bloodshed. Those 
who want to change the government total up their friends and resources and pro- 
ceed only when they are sure all the forces are in their fevor. Neither side 
wants chaos and armed conflict. The "coup" of last summer ended in fighting 
because some of the calculated assistence changed at the last minute. In fact, 
when the absolute mmarchywas overthrown in 1932, it became known as the blood- 
less revolution. Even though there was serious fighting last summer, there was 
absolutely no rioting and no looting. Internal police order never broke down, 
This is partly due to the easy-going, fatalistic nature of the Thai people. 


I learned that I had arrived, spoken and slept through a change in govern- 
ment. The next morning at breakfast, Horace Ryburn, the able administrator of 
the Presbyterian Mission work in Thailand, told me what had happened. He knew 
all about it but did not tell us until the next morning. I was glad this was 
Thailand, the most stable country in the Far East. It is an oasis of peace, sur- 
rounded by the troubled lands of Burma, Indo China and Malaya, The Thai have 
never been under foreign domination, except during the last war, when Japan forced 
them to join their cause. Consequently, there is an easier and more natual rela- 
tionship to Americans and Europeans then in other Asiatic countries I visited, 

An army captain of artillery just back from Korea, (Thailand was one of the first 
to support the United Nations in Korea with troops) told me he liked Americans 
and wished there were more of them in Thailand. In many personal conversations 

I have heard this statement re-echoed. It might be well to mention at this point 
that ECA and Fulbright people are very well thought of and received in a very 
genuine and sincere way. Among them I met two splendid Negroes, Dr. Coles and 
his wife and a Miss Mathews. They move naturally among the nationals and the 
foreigners. As one very influential Thai business man said to me, "It inspires 
real confidence in America to see some of your people out here in important 
government capacities". r 
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Since everyone else was going on with business as usual, I swung into my 
usual pace of meetings, speeches and conferences. After breakfast the first morn- 
ing I addressed the 1600 students of Bangkok Christian College. The boys of this 
school (the finest in Thailand and dear to the heart of Henry Sloane Coffin) stood 
around the flag-pole to listen to my taik, because they have no hall or chapel 
large enough to hold them all, (As a matter of fact, they have neither a hall or 
a chapel). I left before the assembly was dismissed to make my next engagement at 
the Chinese Christian School. As I arrived flood waters were rising and before I 
finished the whole ground floor of the school and the yard were.covered with about 
three inches of water and it was still rising, so school had to be dismissed for 
the day. I took off my shoes and waded to the car. I spent the rest of the day 
wading to the Jane Hays Memorial School and to the immigration authorities to 
clear my passport. The next morning I was up early again, to meet all the fore- 
noon with a group of 25 Thai and Chinese church leaders. I discussed many sub- 
jects with them. These ranged ail the way from Communism to the future of the 
Church in Thailand, where Buddhism is the state religion in much the same way that 
Islam is the state religion in Pakistan, except that Thailand has a more friendly 
official attitude to Christian institutions and religion. Recognizing that the 
nationals would talk more freely with me if they were alone, Mr. Ryburn asked that 
none of the missionary personnel attend this meeting, The Thai and Chinese leaders 
were open and very frank all through the discussion. That afternoon I went to 
visit Wattana Wittaya Academy, our girls! school. Twenty shy high school girls 
in white blouses and crimson skirts took me on a tour of the campus, bout I soon 
broke down their shyness with stories, camp and fun songs, laughter and ideas 
about young people their age in America. Before I left they sang their school 
songs, and their national anthem and read poems for me. As I was leaving two of 
the students asked me, "If we go to Mr. Ryburn's and get your bags, will you come 
and stay out here?" JI am not bragging but this was a major achievement. In 
order to appreciate it, one would have to know the reserve and extreme shyness 
of young women in the Far East. I began again to feel like the "Pied Piper", for 
all the next day wherever I preached or spoke, I looked up to see some of these 
girls. Yet I know that all I had done was to bring into their ken some of my own 
vision of Christ's Kingdom and the ideals of democracy. 


Sunday was a great day. The flood subsided somewhat and the King of Thailand 
was returning permanently to the capital. He had finished his education in © 
Switzerland. But for me it was the opportunity to serve God and my fellow men in 
four services, I began at 10 A.M. in the Fourth Presbyterian Church, then crossed 
the river in a boat for the next service in the First Presbyterian Church at 
Somray (the oldest in Thailand - recently restored by an International Work Cainp 
of students). We had to wade two hundred yards in knee deep water to get to the 
parish house, where I was to have a Thai dinner and then speak, At 5 P.M. I went 
back to Bangkok to preach at the English service of tle International Church, and 
at 7 P.M. to a joint assemblage of the three Chinese churches. How those Chinese 

hristians could sing} After the service the pastor decided to hold a question 
period and this was most exciting, for the questions ranged all the way from what 
I thought of Communism in China to the Virgin Birth. For once I had to be a cross 
between a tight-rope walker and a diplomat. 


The next morning I was off to the most thrilling meeting I have attended out- 
Side the United States. I spent the next eight days at Nong Kae with nearly a 
hundred Thai young people. It was only their second annual national conference 
but they carried it off surprisingly well, with the young people playing the domi- 

nant role. Ray Downs, one of our younger “nisedoneatess who had the task of set- 

ting up the conference, has laid an excellent foundation with his youth leaders 
and pastors. It was the finest youth conference I have seen in the Far East. 
Furthermore, it was one in which young people themselves had a real chance to lead. 
Usually out here in the East young people are to be seen and not heard, and a pre- 
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mium is always put on age, no matter how ignorant or inefficient it may be. On 
one occasion I stopped to talk to two co-eds. They were sitting on a bench and 

I sat down on the ground. They immediately jumped and moved away. I thought I 
had either frightened them-because the girls are so very shy out here ~ or that 

I had committed some other faux pas. It turned out that the ancient and vener- 
able custom in Thailand is that a youth must never sit higher than a respected 
elder. It was not always easy for the elders to have these young people discuss 
with them on an equai basis, but they nave made the best beginning in all the 
East, and the Church of Christ in Thailand is to be congratulated on its progress, 
It may be weak in many other ways but it is out ahead at least in youth work. 


The meeting was held on the shore of the Bay of Siam, at the Mission rest 
cottages. This is a lovely quiet piace, where one can retreat from the heat of 
Thailand to the cool breezes from across the bay and listen to the heavenly 
sound of the wind in the pines, when all is quiet at night. Except perhaps for 
our more experienced leadership and larger volume of student education, our 
facilities and abundance of materials, I could not distinguish this stvdent con- 
ference from similar ones in America. The Thai learn quickly and well. There 
was not the slightest interest in Communism, except for occasional questions on 
how to recognize and combat it. 


fmong many others two things impressed me about these young people. First, 
they went out on Sunday morning and afternoon to hold services of evangelism 
‘among Buddhists and non-Christians (I would like to see a group of New England 
or any other college students with courage enough to do this!). Second, poor as 
these students are and as poor as their little Church is (there are about 13,000 
Christians in Thailand), they voted to send their conference offering as a gift 
to the great youth work camp center, Agape, in northern Italy; and the - what do 
you suppose? — somewhat to my embarrassment they voted to raise money for the 
Church of the Master. 


My day at the conference went off something like this. I spoke to the 
leaders at 9:00, then the whole conference at 9:30; from 10:30 to 12:00 I spent 
a little time with each discussion group as they desired. ‘In the afternoon I 
had personal and small group conferences from 3:00 to 5:30, then after supper I 
taught spirituals. (I often thought to myself, "If the people in New York could 
hear me singing, what a laugh they'd have", Now these young people can sing, 
but they thought I did all right, too. However, I have no illusions), Then I 
spoke again later on in the evening and had a few more personal and small group 
conferences and discussions. After the first day the only change was that the 
day began earlier, for when I went for an early walk on the broad white sandy 
beach, there was always some lad, or perhaps a couple of girls, lying in wait 
for me for more talk, But it was wonderful, and tired as I was, I welcomed 
their questions, 


Somehow I feel that our whole mission work in Thailand is much more realistic 
than any other I have seen. It is well integrated (though it needs many more 
hands for the task), vigorous, greatly respected both by non-Christians and na- 
tional and foreign government officials, It is progressive and on the threshold 
of its most fruitful work and greatest advance, provided we can increase both its 
national and American leadership, Above all, it is flexible, and has one of the 
most natural and the finest working relationships I have found between nationals 
and missionaries. This creates mutual confidence. Of course, there are problems 
and some of them are personal problems, such is the case wherever there are 
people ~- but in the overall I was deeply impressed with the way the mission here 
is gearing its efforts to meet the significant happenings in the whole Far East. 
This is due in part to the skill of Horace Ryburn's leadership and partly to the 
circumstances of the easy foreign-Thai relationship which I have already mentioned 
as occasioned by the fact that Thailand has never had to create hostile attitudes, 
which are the natural result when a nation has to throw off a foreign yoke, 
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After the youth conference I came back to Bangkok for several meetings at the 
Y.M.C.A., one at one of the schools and two of the National Women's Organization 
of the Church of Christ in Thailand, Here again it was only the second meeting 
of their whole history, but it was a very good meeting, led by some very able 
women, Several of these women have been brought to America for study and experi- 
ence. Our Board members and staff would be quite proud of them, if they could 
see them take the lead out here, It was after this meeting that I went down to 
Hua Hin, a lovely hotel resort on the Bay of Siam, for a rest. I did not know 
how tired I was until I tried to begin relaxing. I felt guilty about cutting out 
so much of the Thailand schedule but there was nothing else to be done, and while 
my feelings were about to get the better of my judgment about my physical needs, 
Mr. Ryburn insisted on following the Board's instructions. There was, however, 
some consolation in the fact that I met so many of the leaders and missionaries 
from all over the country at the national conferences, 


Nowhere else in the East is there so much food. Thailand has an abundance 
of rice, fish, vegetables and fruit, While there is not much actual hunger, there 
is a great lack of proper diet, and as elsewhere in the East one finds great 
extremes between the few very rich and the many very poor. Housing conditions in 
Bangkok are miserable. Thousands live in the river house boats and many thousands 
more live in conditions not one bit better, There is not a single social worker 
(an urgent necessity in any large urban center today) in the whole capital, But 
there are literally thousands of yellow-robed priests and thousands of Buddhist 
temples, Nearly every boy spends at least three months in the priesthood. Fre- 
quently, a man will leave his family for a while and go into a monastery, In this 
case, as in the case of boys, the family supports him while he is there, This 
gives Buddhism a terrific hold on the country, and its pietistic quietism in the 
emphasis upon the suppressing of desires and the contemplation of nothingness 
keeps this country from rising to great economic, social and political heights, 
It could be one of the richest countries, with the highest living standard in the 
Far East. When you give a Buddhist priest a gift of food, he does not thank you. 
You thank him for giving you the opportunity to make merit for yourself by giving 
to him, This is the highest aim and since it is the best thing you can do, why 
worry about constructive improvement of economic resources, civic responsibility, 
community cooperation, etc.? Everybody knows there is tremendous corruption in 
government and very little constructive social improvement. While I have been 
here, there was a disastrous fire in the capital and there was no water to put the 
fire out. Yet you cannot go a quarter of a mile in Bangkok without crossing one 
of the klongs, from which an endless supply of water could be pumped, The status 
of women here is no different from the place of women anywhere else in the Near 
or Far East. You see them doing the heaviest manual labor, walking behind their 
husbands when they do go somewhere together — husbands seldom go out with their 
wives, Their chief function seems to be to bear children. There is, of course, 
some improvement in the status of women and - make no mistake about it — there will 
be more, The population of the country has doubled in the last thirty years and it 
is still rising. When it reaches the saturation point, this country willalso have 
a population of greater number than the land can support. But people want children 
because they are a part of the economy of the land, everyone in the family works. 
Thus illegitimacy is not burdensome to the offspring, for the child is taken into 
the family. It is not hard to feed, house and clothe the extra child ~ a child 
subsists on so little ~ and besides, the work addition is a good investment. 
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It is against this difficult background that the Presbyterian missionaries 
have carried on their work. Their high schools are the very best in the country, 
their medical contribution in health and hospitals has been significant, their 
agricultural cooperative is the most outstanding farming experiment and pilot 
project in the whole country, and their religious contribution has been far more 
Significent than the numbers of converts would indicate. Everyone - business men, 
government officials, members of the foreign community and even our own American 
government officials out here ~ gives our work the highest commendation. Many of 
them in all groups and all classes have volunteered the information that the basis 
of American good-will out here has been the work of the Presbyterian missionary. 
They have demonstrated that you do not buy friendship; you merit it by. being a 
friend and by identification through sincere and devoted service. 


But we must not live in a fool's paradise. There may be grave days ahead 
for this land, our Mission and America, This is a military government. There is 
unrest and tension. The nation is surrounded on all sidés by countries in great 
trouble, I have indicated a few of the more serious problems above. Out of con- 
fusion, poverty, and corruption arises the fifth horseman of the Apocalypse. It 
is Communism. 
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This report begins, interestingly enough, not with the Philippines but with Hong 
Kong, the British Crown Colony which is the nearest large city on the Asiatic mainland 
to this series of over seven thousand lone islands, which scholars think - and with 
apparently good evidence - was once a great land bridge to the mainland that swept 
south through the Indies to Malaya. ‘When you fly in and out of Hong Kong (an exciting 
experience which I had on four occasions) you look down on one of the most beautiful 
harbors in the world, Hong Kong looks lonely and peaceful but it has one of the 
busiest harbors, and is certainly one of the most intriguing cities, on earth, Nor is 
the intriguing nature of the place limited to its local color and its characteristics 
as an international melting pot. In many ways it takes a sinister turn, for this last 
free spot on the China coast is the one place Red China and the Free World meet. You 
can see the Communist flag flying almost any day over the local headquarters of the 
party or at a place where a party meeting is to be held, You rub shoulders with 
Communist agents in every crowd, yet life goes on normally and peacefully, at least 
on the surface. In this haven of refugees from Red terror you find both the humble 
and the once mighty prosperous Chines who fled Communist agression. Some of the latter 
while unwilling to live under the rule of Communists are not above making profit by 
trading with them. Yet Hong Kong is a lovely and wonderful city, and despite the 
fact that the Communists could probably take it by military action in a brief campaign, 
one can't help but fall in love with it and want to stay there always. 


Hong Kong is the world's listening post on the China mainland, just as it is the 
Communist listening post in the Free World. An American naval vessel is always in port 
to insure the American Counsul an uninterrupted channel of communication. The Consul 
was very good to me, Once he sent a car to the airport for me. All the Mission 
Boards need this listening post because there are still missionaries under house arrest 
or in prison in China, One is impressed with the work all the Missions are coing 
through their representatives in Hong Kong to comfort and sustain our Christian com- 
rades behind the Communist curtain. Our own Presbyterian Field Representative, Dr, 
Edward Walline, a man with a lifetime of wonderful service to thousands of Chinese, 
carries a heavy burden as well as a heavy heart, as do all the other church representa- 
tives. I spent five days with Dre. and Mrs. Walline before flying to my next mission 
in the Philippines, 
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After clearing customs I was met by Dr. Paul Lindholm, the Field Representative 
of our new joint church-mission program in the Philippines in which we have beguna 
new @ra in Missions, turning the leadership over to the Philippine nationals and 
working with and under them. nly a free Christian world can initiate such democratic 
efforts and stay on to work with the people as comrades in faith on an equal footing. 
I had heard how Dr. Lindholm had stayed on through the war hiding out with the resist- 
ance movement, taking many risks, sending his wife and three children off by sub- 
marine from the island of Negros and electing to remain with the people he loved and 
servede As we left the airport and stopped at a traffic sign I saw a man with a 45 
automatic sticking out of his back pocket, and asked "Paul, do all the people walk 
about here armed like this?" He replied, "Some do, but maybe he's a detective." "But 
if he is a plain clothes man the gun would be a giveaway", I said, Just them another 
man ran up to the car and opened the rear door saying, "Get me out of here! They are 
trying to kill meg" Paul slammed the door and locked it while the man tried despsrate- 
ly and pleadingly to get in. Paul hated to do this but we both felt we would rather 
have the shots directed elsewhere, should there be any shooting. Finally, the traffic 
moved and we with ite I looked back to see the fugitive surrounded by a small crowd 
including the man who had the gun in his back pocket. Paul took the whole thing in 
a casual, matter-of-fact way. He had no doubt been conditioned by nis four years 
with the resistance forces, hiding out from the Japanese - but I was scared! Thus 
I was introduced to the Philippines. But let me say right hereI learned to love the 
place and have a burning desire to go back some day. 
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Today I went to the great new Bilibid Prison about 20 miles outside Manila with 
a group of lay Christian leaders to help conduct worship services and Sunday School 
classes for prisoners. It was a thrilling experience to see what young Christians 
and laymen could dog There was only one minister in the group yet I saw seven classes 
of more than a hundred men each going on simultaneously in one large assembly room, 
The prisoners,some of them quite young, were in bright uniforms. They sat listening 
in rapt attention to the teachers, sane of whom were women. I thought how psycho- 
logically good and how helpful it was to have some women in the group of teachers for 
these men, none of whom were beyond the reach of God; and I thought above all how much 
good laymen could do in this world if ministers would only expect more of them and 
train them. course there had to be enlightened prison leadership to allow anything 
like this to happen, When Paul Lindholm, two of the student leaders, and I called on 
the warden, Mr. Alfred H, Bunye, I knew why such a program could exist. The warden 
is a well-educated Christian gentleman with a passion for his charges and he believes 
they should always be treated as human beings despite the unfortunate incidents in 
their lives which brought them there. In fact he got up out of his sick-bed to re- 
ceive us and talked with uf for more than an hours 


December 25 


Far from home it is always good to know that you are not forgotten. I was cheered 
by messages and Christmas cards from many friends and members of the Church of the 
Master and Morningside Center in New York together with messages and cards from many 
of my new friends in other lands wheréI have been. The Lindholms, with whom I spent 
Christmas were wonderful to me, I became one of the family and received my present 
along with their three children. But it was so strange to celebrate the day in 
tropical climate and walk about in a polo shirt while hearing the music of "Jingle 
Bells" and "I'm Dreaming of a White Christmas". All Christmas Eve and the next day 
groups of children and young people came to the door singing carols as is the custom 
out here. However, they are not so much interested in the holy days as they are in 
the gratuities they expect! For many of them, Christmas lasts a long time since they 
keepcoming right up to January 6. 


December 26 


Off to Iloilo on the island of Panay, The honeymoon was over and now my work 

began again. I met with all the Baptist missionaries and Filipino leaders of the area, 
spoke at Central Philippine Colleges, met with newspaper and labor leaders, spoke 
twice to the Youth Conference of church leaders and once to the annual Y,.M.C.A, and 
Y.WeCeA. high school conference of 00 young people, both Christians (mainly Catholic) 
and non-Christians, Later I met with civic and welfare work leaders, helped plan a 
work camp, and a program to combat juvenile deliquency, and picked up valuable infor- 
mation on the Huks, the political situation, labor and social conditions. Two pro- 
fessors warned me to keep clear of Huks for fear of possible reprisals against me 
because of what an American Negro, Lloyd Jones, had done last summer in giving infor- 
mation to the government on a Huk headquarters which resulted in death to mary and 
the breaking up of one of their hideouts. I had been previously warned by letter 
about this while I was in India. 


Recember 28 


To Bacolid on the island of Negros, and then by truck ten miles into the hills 
to a conference of 300 students, Spent four days sleeping in a tent, bathing down 
in a stream and speaking five times daily to the conference =-— a thrilling experience 
with as alert, eager and happy a group as I have ever seeng They were interested in 
everything and were of a more happy, joyous, and freely~expressive nature than any 
group I met in the whole Far Kast, This is the fruit of Christian democracy even 
though the “overnor of this Province is under suspension and indictment for alleged 
terroristic activities against his political opponents, During this time I made two 
trips back into the city to make six speeches to civic, social and church groups. 
On one day 7 was invited to speak to the Masons at their annua] celebration of Rizal 
Day, in honor of the greatest and most beloved Filipino patriot, It was such a thrill 
to be invited to the Lodge-meeting as happened elsewhere on this trip, when sometimes 
special Masonic meetings were callede But I was saddened to think that in my own 
country white Masors still do not admit Negro Masons, [I had to answer many embarass- 
ing questions about this. Three delegations came to invite me to their cities once 
they heard of my presence, but time did not permit me to accept. 


January 2 


To Cagayan on the great pioneering island of Mindanao, It is here that most of 
the E,C.A. funds will be needed, and also where the government is sending former Huks 
who voluntarily give up and surrender, This is a most progressive place. The people 
are vigorous, enthusiastic and hard-working, exploiting the rich resources of this 
second largest island of the Philippines, 90% of which is still virgin territory. 

Here I met with student leaders, ministers, government officials, business men, etcs 
Spent some time at Pilgrim Institute, a fine progressive school vith a religious 
emphasis, but one whose college department may have to close because its library needs 
books to bring it up to government qualifications. The sum of $1,200. spent on books 
would save the situation. I know that some where in America the conscience of many 
will not let this happen, I have the list of books needed, This is a democratic 
center for student leadership which nerits support, Over a hundred young people and 
adults came to the airport to see me off and begged me to change my mind and remain 
another day. Before I left, another delegation came from away across the island and 
asked me to come to them, but there was nothing I could do, Besides, I had made seven 
speeches in a day and 2 half$ 


January 3 - 


Flew to Cebu. Visited our Mission center and the new hospital which Presbyterians 
are building, and met with youth leaders, Christian leaders and missionary personnel, 


ali se 


It was here that I found several Negro ex-G.I's who had returned, married Filipinos 
and set up business. They are doing well and are highly respected, When Mrs. Martin 
of our mission drove me to their shop, several people hailed me in the street think-— 
ing I was one of the returneese I was often taken for Ray Robinson, Jackie Robinson 
and Bill Robinson, even though he died two years ago.e People frequently felt a little 
disappointed when they found out I was only a humble clergyman. There was the at- 
tractive plane hostess who said, "I'm so thrilled, Ray Robinson, to have you as a 
passenger." When I said I was unfortunately not Ray but Jim she said, "But then you 
are his brother, aren't you? I want to tell my friends I at least served a relative 
of hise" Much as I would like to have said differently I had to say "No", However, 
Ray and Jackie are two of our best ambassadors, everywhere: Somebody ouvht to send 
them around the worlde Both of these men can talk well, The cost of this would 

be far less than much of our publicity and it would reach the millions all over the 
Zast who cannot read. If we'd only use a little dramatic imagination in fighting 
anti-American propagandal 


January 5 


Flew to Dumaguete where Silliman University, founded by the Presbyterian Church, 
is located. Long a great, educational center for the training of democratic and re- 
ligious leadership, it is one of the top universities in the Far East with an enroll- 
ment of ),000,and Americans can be proud of its achievement. Long before I arrived 
at Silliman I heard great praise about its work from all sides: Catholics as well as 
Protestants, government officials as well as labor leaders, judges as well as ordinary 
citizens, and even common laborere in fishing villages and workers on sugar cane and 
coconut plantations are included in the alumni group. Nor was I any less impressed 
after I spent four days on the campus with the faculty and students. I had been told 
by Margaret Flory that I would leave a part of my heart there. That was an under- 
statement. I left a part of myself, body and soul, theres While there I preached, 
lectured and had discussion groups in upwards of 20 meetings, In addition I met 
with the joint Kiwanis, Lions and Rotary Clubs, Again the Masons wanted to call a 
special meeting for me, and a civic group wanted to organize a town meeting of civic 
and social leaderss Mayor Diagracias Pinili asked me to meet with his officers and 
another delegation came seventy-five miles to ask me to cote to their town, I could 
not accept, because I was over-tired and ill, and had to delay my departuze back to 
Manila by one day -— a delay, which unfortunately and most regrettably cost me two 
valuable appointments that Paul Lindholm had made for interviews with President Quirimo 
and the famous (Saturday Evening Post and Time Magazine) Secretary of Defense, Ramon 
Magsaysay. 


January 10 


Flew back to Manila-still quite ill- the roughest airtrip of all my flying. Had 
a long talk with the Mayor of Dumaguete, who officially invited me back and spoke in 
great praise and thankful terms of American Board and Presbyterian missionaries for 
their joint work at Silliman University. Preached at the Chinese church through an 
interpreter. The next three days were delightfully hectic with meetings at high 
schools, Union Theological Seminary, colleges and universities (including the Univer- 
sity of the PeI. where I answered pointed questions on Communism and democracy for 
two hours), the YeM.Csi., two receptions and one dinner in my honor and four sermons 
and an informal talk on Sunday. One is greatly impressed with the effect of our new 
indigenous missionary program and with the enthusiasm of the Filipino and Chinese 
Christians. The congregational singing is excellent and the choirs are superb.: The 
Chinese choir on its own raised the money and flew to several cities on a free con- 
cert tour. The Sunday I preached, this whole group came out to sing especially for 
me and at the end of my sermon the congregation ~ led by a gracious lady elder, Mrs. 
Yong, who has two sons studying in America - took up an offering of $200,CO which 
they gave me to help two worthy but poor Negro students whom I am helping to put 
through college+-one at Wooster (who wants to be a minister) and the other at Harvard 


(who wants to be a psychiatrist). 


ile 


This offering was a surprise to me but it came out of their hearts with no suggestion 
on anyone's part. Here as at Silliman several Chinese students made an excellent and 
thoughtful suggestion. They said they wanted to prepare to go back into China as 
Christian leaders when the time came, This wise suggestion set me thinking that such 
leaders would be invaluable, less handicapped than foreign missionaries and perhaps 
more widely accepted because no matter from which point of view one looks at what is 
happening in China, Communist anti-western propaganda is bound to have a lasting 
effect. This does not in the least imply that we should not send missionaries from 
the West into China when the time comes—-and I believe it will come again. But it 
would perhaps be wise to begin quietly creating and preparing a force of strong, young, 
alert Chinese leaders for this task of the future, and we ought to begin now. There 
are Christian Chinese in Thailand, the Philippines, Malaya and Indonesia who could 
be the spearhead of that movement. Even in countries out here which are aligned with 
the free world there is strong feeling for indigenous leadership--how much more so 
will it be in China, 


On the Monday afternoon before I left I had an interview with Dr. Jorge Bocobo, 
former president of the University of the Philippines and now chairman of the Code 
Commission of the government, He is an outstanding layman and one of the most inform- 
ed men in the islands, He has helved rewrite the laws and code of this vigorous young 
free republic. Later that day I talked with Governor Doroteo of Antique province, and 
last had an interesting interview with Mayor Arsenio Lacson of Wanila, the first 
elected Mayor of the capital city. This former newspaper man who bucked the powerful 
Liberal party and won handsomely is more like former Mayor LaGuardia than any other 
mayor in the world. He is thoroughly honest, a tireless worker, independent in judg- 
ment, a vital force for clean government, and a violent and unrelenting foe of crime 
and graft and incompetence. Yet he is fair in judgment, easy to see, with no pre- 
tensions of self-righteousness and with a burning desire to build a fair, efficient, 
progressive city government. When necessary he does not hesitate to stand against 
his own party-the Nacionalista-which overwhelmingly won the election all over the 
Philippines. All his life he has fought crooked politicians as a crusading newspaper 
man; he lives on his salary and refuses to take a city rent allowance, since he owns 
his own house.e 


When Paul Lindholm called his secretary to make an appointment, this mayor of 
the largest city in the Philippines who goes to disasters and visits city jails, hos- 
pitals and other institutions gave us an @pointment right away, When we walked into 
his office it was different from any mayor's office I have ever seene Mayor Lacson 
was busy with one commission on one side of the large room, and two others were waiting 
for him. Moreover, there were at least another dozen people busy at one task or 
another in the room. He broke off the meeting and talked with us unhurriedly, and 
then went to a third commission meeting upstairs. He talked with us about his new 
plans = housing, juvenile delinquency reform, jobs, health and welfare. He is direct, 
forceful and to the point, He is an unusual man who gives you his whole attention 
when he talks to you and is anxious to give as much personal attention to individuals 
as is humanly possible for the mayor of a city of nearly a million citizens - which he 
himself says is financially "broke" but which he proposes to make solvent again, [I 
believe he willl 


Important Problems and Vital Issues in the P.I. at a Glance. 
Education. 


The Philippines has the highest literacy rate in the Far East next to Japan. 
There is such a thirst for knowledge that private schools and colleges have sprung 
up since the war all over the islands, Most of these are run for profit and many 
of them pay the highest dividends on investments of any commercial undertaking in the 
land, Most such colleges can afford to pay much better salaries than the great 
government University of the Philippines, 


pa sl 


Certainly this is a heyday period for new secondary schools and grade schools. While 

a few of these schools are good, the situation is unhealthy for real libsral arts 
learning and most certainly not conducive to good scholarship, Far too many students 
are being educated in specialized training for professional and white-collar jobs, 

Some day the market will be glutted and most of these schools will either fold up or 
turn to industrial arts and agriculture, of which there is a dearth, The public 
schools are in a sad plight, with poor equipment, low paid teachers. Some school 
boards are bankrupt and teachers mMve to wait a long time for their meager pay. In 
general the overall educational program is from one to two years shorter than in 
America. The Christian schools are generally superior but their salaries need to be 
raised. All of them are overwhelmed with students, and more clamor to get in. Besides 
the Christian schools are not run for profit. One Catholic judge told me he would 

rate Silliman University and the University of the Philippines at the top of the list, 
with Santa Tomas (Catholic), Philippine “jomen's College and Far Eastern University (non- 
sectarian) second; and the two other private colleyes, one Catholic and the other 
Central Philippine Colleges, Baptist, in the third class. This is a good record for 
the Christian schools, There is general agreement that there is great need for a 
Christian-sponsored and supported medical school to train doctors who are committed 

to the small barrios (towns and villages) and the rural areas, where 80% of the people 
still live. 


BusinesSe 


Manila has the highest living cost of any city in the Far East and rents are much 
higher on the average than those in New York Citye Rut Business is booming, although 
there is considerable unemployment. As is the case in Thailand the Chinese hold and 
operate the larger share of business in such areas as merchandising and shipping. 
Consequently there is tension because of economic jealousy, and thereare some re~ 
pressive measures against Chinese, The latter have succeeded ~ and many Filipinos 
admitted this ~ because they are good business men, not afraid of hard work and long 
hours, are thoughtful of their custamers, and maintain a tight family and group organ- 
ization for mutual help, Many Filipinos deplore the fact that not enough of their 
people want to do the hard dirty work for long hours to become successful in business. 
I was also told this by many Thai people when I was in Siam, “ut if Chinese will not 
become citizens in the land where they live and earn their money it is obvious that 
they lay the foundation for future difficulties for themselves. I have found Chinese 
and Japanese the most industrious and thrifty people of the Far East. 


Politics 


The Philippine Republic is our democratic show-window in the Far East. It is an 
American baby-more like us than any other country in the world: in language (even to 
slang), movies, musicfeven jazz), athletics (basket-ball is a big sport), zovernment 
(modeled after our pattern, with of course a few notable exceptions),the military 

setup (their uniforms look like ours) and even political corruption -— which some do 
not hesitate to throw back at an American but which by many is carried out more totally 
and ruthlessly than by most of their prototypes in the United States. The government 
has many serious faults and problems, but the recent election which the Nationalists 
overwhelmingly won shows that there are enough of the citizens and the leaders to 
build a sound, clean, successful government ~ and that democracy workse Such an over- 
whelming change could not happen under Communism, at least without bloodshed and de- 
structive violence, There is great hope that this Repub he» which after all is very 
young, will grow up into a2 powerful force on the side oft ilosophy of the free world, 
There is no doubt in my mind that it will. After all, there were 300 years of oppres- 
sion, exploitation, and corruption under Spain, and 50 years of American rule--which 
laid the foundation for their freedom a few years sgo. Then came the terrible years 
of Japanese Occupation, which left deep scars that cannot vanish overnight, 
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Huks 


Somat 


The "dissidents", as people prefer to call the Huks here, are on the run and 
the way out. They sought to upset and disrupt the last national electionand failed 
miserably. This was due chiefly to the work of the new Secretary of Defense, Ramon 
Magsaysay, whose forthright, hard-hitting policy of justice with no compromise, com- 
bined with a reorganized and vigorously directedarmy, which has been taught to meet 
the Huks on their own grounds and with their own tactics, has brought excellent re- 
sultse But no less helpful is his policy of offering amnesty and land for resettle- 
ment of Huks on Mindanao, Although one reads every day of a few isolated Huk raids 
one reads more of army activities and voluntary surrenders of Huks. It is well to 
note that the Huks did not begin on a large scale as Communists, but as dissenters 
against land-holders who exploited the poor, political corruption, and cheaters who 
when the war was over fleeced legitimate "guerrillas" of the army pay due them for 
action against the Japanese. Even the Catholic church - one of the largest land- 
holders before the war - could not collect its land rents from the farmers who lived, 
suffered and died in the most miserable poverty--and many of the Huks were among those 
who relentlessly fought the Japanese from the mountains during the war while others 
grew fat on the collaboration diet. (This is merely an explanation for their action 
~—neither an excuse nor justification.) But it was into this confusion that the 
Communists stepped with money and plans and several Filipinos trained in Moscow, They 
set up Stalin Schools among the Huks, organized them, gave them a sinister purpose 
and tried to overthrow the government by violent meanse At one time they nearly 
succeeded. However, Magsaysay's new policy ( a part of its merit is to recognize 
legitimate grievances which some of the people have and ferret out the criminals and 
communist leaders) has accomplished more than anyone dreamed, But the Saturday 
Evening Post article which called Magsaysay the real ruler of the Philippines, nd 
Implied that he was a sort of modern Robin Hood and might end up as dictator or presi- 
dent, was in very bad taste, lEverywhere and in all circles the people here were 
bitter about the story William Worden wrote, Much of what he said was true but this 
inference casts doubt on the elements of truth. Mr. Worden mizht have given the 
American public an exciting story and the Post a dramatic title to sell its wares, 
but he achieved a disservice for American-Philippine relations, strengthened the 
enemies of Magsaysay and undoubtedly drove a wedge between him and President Quirino. 
Even the soundest, most honest,the most uncompromising foes of political corruption, 
inefficiency, and the Huks, were in unanimous agreement that the article helped not 
at all but hurt the best causes, 


Corruption 


One of the great problems facing the Philippines is undoubtedly corruption which 
has ridden the government down the road of bankruptcy, inefficiency and waste. But 
it is fair to say that a part of this is the problem of the whole Far East--poor, 
underpaid government officials. Obviously this is no reason for dishonesty but it is a 
contributing factor nonetheless. Many government officials and teachers take a second 
job inaddition to their regular job in order to feed, clotheand educate their child- 
ren. The government has not always been as vigorous against corruption as it might 
have been and many officials in high placeshave been suspected, but there is now an 
aroused public opinion as well as vocal, hard-hitting, honest newspapers which speak 
out every day, and there is an honest attempt to weed out those who betray the public 
trust and bring some of them to trial - and above all to insure clean, honest electiore 
in accordance with the will of the people. 


Conclusion 


There is a too-little known story about the Philippines. It is the heroic 
sacrifice of the Protestant missionaries who hid, suffered with and cared for the 
Filipinos up in the dark jungles of the mountain regions all during the Japanese 
occupation. Some of them paid with their lives in order to keep the sacred trust of 
their Mission and were brutally murdered by Japanese natives and soldiers. They had 
faith in their God, in His Holy church, in democracy, and above all in their Filipino 
comrades, These were the valiant missionaries who not only preached, but founded 
schools, colleges, and hospitals and gave social service and relief. Our faith and 
devotion to a people who are committed to the free world and to Christainity can be 
no less determined and sympathetic today than was theirs in the dark hours of World 
War IIe 


This is the last report of my mission. I am more than grateful that in this 
hour of crisis and tension I could serve to the best of my ability, my God, His world- 
wide Church, our Presbyterian Church, the philosophy of the Free World, my country, and 
incidentally, but as a not unwelcome task, my race. It was an enriching experience 
for me. I can only hope it was cf some help to those who sent me forth and those to 
whom I ministered... 
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